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Why We Are 


“Opportunity” is a venture inspired by a long 
insistent demand, both general and specific, for a 
journal of Negro life that would devote itself 
religiously to an interpretation of the social prob- 
lems of the Negro population. Interest in gen- 
eral social problems has increased tremendously 
during the past few years; the increasing com- 
plexity of modern life especially in urban com- 
munities has rendered more acute the problems 
of disadvantaged groups. Conspicuous changes 
have developed both in the character and status 
of the Negro group. The pernicious influence 
of ignorance and misinformation has provoked 
disastrous consequences. Thoughtful citizens 
have concluded that judgments on issues involv- 
ing Negroes are unsafe unless founded upon 
facts; that the social problems affecting Negroes 
must be solved thru the joint effort and interest 
of both groups and that this co-operation must 
be founded in turn upon understanding. 


Perhaps even more important is the attempt to 
approach these problems scientifically. By special 
inquiries over a wide field both by the Department 
of Research and Investigations of the National 
Urban League and other interested investigators, 
facts of first importance are being made known. 
Their publications will, we hope, not only create 
a conscience on these matters but serve also to 
stimulate further inquiry, the development of a 
greater technique, and suggest thru the results 
of experiments methods by which these problems 
may be attacked. The policy of “Opportunity” 
will be definitely constructive. It will aim to 
present, objectively, facts of Negro life. It hopes, 
thru an analysis of these social questions to pro- 
vide a basis of understanding; encourage inter- 
racial co-operation in the working out of these 
problems, especially those surrounding the emer- 
gence of the Negro into a new industrial field 
and the consequent reorganization of habit and 
skill. The alarming tho preventable death rate; 
the miseducation and uneducation of a million 
colored children with their consequent registra- 
tion in defective manhood, delinquency and crime 
need attention. 


There are aspects of the cultural side of Negro 
life that have been long neglected. There are 
facts of Negro progress as well as handicaps that 
should be known not only for the stimulation 
which comes from recognition but as an antidote 
to a disposition not infrequently encountered to 
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disparage unjustly the capacities and aspirations 
of this group. 

“Opportunity” hopes to provide a medium of 
expression for thoughtful students of Negro life 
and all other problems in which they are by a 
circumstance involved, and to make possible thru 
an emphasis on frank and unbiased presentation 
of facts and views at least a dependable guide to 
action. 

These things we hope for; it is to the interest 
and co-operation of those with common hopes 
and purposes that. we look for success in our 
undertaking. 


The Grating in the Open Door 


A few days ago A. L. Manly of Philadelphia 
called attention publicly to an instance of a Ne- 


gro chemist, graduate of the University of Penn- | 


sylvania, refused employment purely on the 
grounds of his color. It was met with general 
surprise and prompted one paper to remark edi- 
torially that “it is one of the tragedies of our 
own form of civilization that racial isolation and 
prejudice should have operated to hamper and 
retard the development and growth of the Negro 
and to perpetuate a situation in which the mem- 
bers of that race are denied the opportunity to 
lift themselves to higher levels of intellectual 
and material development.” 

Individual cases when dramatized command at- 
tention. One is appalled at the incongruity of 
the situation even though he sees many reasons 
for not providing an opportunity for Negroes 
himself. Not long ago, in a railroad wreck a 
Phi Beta Kappa Key was found near the dead 
body of a Negro porter. It was several days 
before the two were connected. The tragedy of 
his position was as profound and shocking as his 
sudden death. 

It is no secret that the preference given to 
Negroes in the Pullman and Dining Car services 
is supported by the frequency of college bred 
Negroes who, though better educated than many 


of the passengers whose shoes they dust, must 


content themselves with work that offers little 
mental effort above that of making down berths. 
{t is no secret that the same companies stead- 
fastly refuse to grant them promotion even to 
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the next positions in line, that of conductor and 
steward. 

The growing tendency now in many technical 
schools is to advise Negroes against preparing 
themselves for lines of work to which it is not 
the custom to admit them. This develops an- 
other complex quite as baffling, for under such 
circumstances not only would the few who do 
get in through the fortuitous concourse of per- 
sonal preparedness and a liberal minded employer, 
be lost, but the field of Negro activity would be 
narrowed to a fixed status. This would indeed 
be unfortunate. 


The States Right to Condone Lynching 


There is bitter irony in the train of events fol- 
lowing the defeat of the Dyer Anti-Lynching bill. 
Emboldened by the determined effort of one 
wing of Congress apparently to protect this dis- 
tinctively American institution the horrors have 
increased. Precisely the same dangers to the se- 
curity of Negroes and to the soul of the white 
south remain, supported by the sanctity of the 
tights of states, by idle speculation as to the pos- 
sibility of enforcement of the law proposed, the 
resourcefulness of a handful of southerners and 
the unresourcefulness of the rest. By way of 
lending emphasis to the dictum of the Senate 
oligarchy, a mob in Rosewood, Florida, estab- 
lished a new record for cruelty by burning an 
entire Negro village and murdering at least seven 

- Negroes. An unoffensive Negro was lynched for 
giving a ride to another Negro suspected of 
crime. An aged Negro mourning over the open 
grave of his murdered relatives was shot and 
thrown in with them. A Negro physician in 
Texas was thrown in jail, dismembered and 
byrned. Truly a great celebration. 

The great shame lies, not so much in retarded 
action prompted by questions regarding the con- 
stitutionality of the proposed law, but in the 
sterile complacency of the opponents on legal 
grounds concerning equally effective substitutive 
action. 


The self-congratulatory smile of the Filibust- 
erers and their colleagues, the shamelessly vocal 
as well as the cowardly silent, loses some of its 
halo of noble accomplishment when one after 
another of the leaders of public sentiment and 
thot in the South begins to question the wisdom 
of this performance. Their reaction is well 
summed up in an editorial appearing in the Hous- 
ton (Texas) Post: 


At the present time the status seems to be that while 
the majority of responsible citizens deplore lynchings 
and condemn them in an academic sort of way, they 
stop short of doing anything about them after they 
occur. 

Unless public sentiment becomes more militant in 
this respect and acts through the States, the rejoicing 
the proponents of States’ rights have been indulging in 
over the recent defeat of the Dyer anti-lynching bill 
will be short-lived. The lynching evil will not be per- 
mitted to go much further in the United States. If the 
States dc not become more effective in suppressing it, 
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Federal action is inevitable in some form. The reckles 
element in the population which is ready to take th 
law into its own hands on slight provocation, choy) 
not assume that the defeat of the Dyer bill gives then 
free reign to vent their passions with impunity. 


Negro Parks 


The St. Louis (Mo.) Star states the case for 
Negroes in their objections to Negro parks, 
There is usually a confusion of meanings both as 
to what the whites mean when they refer to 
“parks of their own,” and what the Negroes mean 
they object .to their own parks. Says the 

tar : 


“The objection raised by representative St. louis 
Negroes to the proposal of a bond issue to provide 
a par< for Negroes should not be taken to mean 
that a sumptuous and well equipped park adjacent 
to the Negro district would not be welcomed or | 
used by the Negroes. St. Louis Negroes recognize 
the futility of fighting race prejudice in any other 
manner than through education and self improve- 
ment. But they rightly object to any legal or im- 
plied discrimination. 

“There should be ample playground and park fa- 
cilities in the crowded parts of the city. If parks 
are located close to the Negro center of population 
they will be used because they are convenient. But 
there is no reason to call them Negro parks. Negroes 
enjoy playing together as much as living together, 
but they resent being told where they may or may 
not tread on public property. St. Louis does not 
need a Negro park, but a park convenient to the 
Negro residential district.” 


COR 


To say “Thou shalt not” to Negroes naturally 
provokes resistance whether the object of the 
prohibition is one in which they are interested 
or not. Negroes do not object to convenient 
recreation places and usually use them, but the 
invariable tendency is, when once they have ac- 
cepted one area, to exclude them peremptorily 
from all the rest, and to draw upon the sentiment 
of racial exclusiveness to make their isolation 
more complete. 


The Negro Year Book 


Too little emphasis is placed on the purely ob- 
jective aspects of the problems of Negroes. In- 
terpretation and explanation may always be ques- 
tioned, but facts do not change and are not so 
easily disputed. The Negre Year Book now in 
its sixth annual edition is a most effective ex- 
ample of the compelling influence of simple in- 
formation. While it imparts a wealth of data to 
the Negro about himself, to the friends of the 
Negro about those qualities that find expression 
in a chronicle of his life, it still cannot be offen- 
sive to those who have no love of him. In this 
sense it has tremendous advantage. The most 
recent edition is not only a useful compendium 
of information on the Negro’s contribution to 
history but on his actual contributions to Ameri- 
can life, and to the improvement of his own 
status. 
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Africa has been so thoroughly fenced off by 
the leading powers of the Old World that the 
visitor to our State Department on business af- 
fectiny even the independent Republic of Liberia 
is referred to the Division of Western European 
Affairs. Yet in the face of this lack of direct 
official contact with a Continent which has had 


such a profound influence on our history, Ameri- 
can leadership has just supplied the most signifi- 
cant stimulus to its proper development that 


Africa has experienced in a century. 

The reference is to the work of the African 
Education Commission whose official report, 
“Education in Africa,” has been published by the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund. Copies of the report are 
obtainable from the offices of the Fund, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York, at approximately the 
printing cost, $1.50 each for paper binding and 
$2.00 for cloth. 

An international commission through the in- 
clusion of representatives of the British and Ca- 
nadian missionary societies, the organizing, finan- 
cing and directing of this body of experts were 
an American undertaking. The plan originated 
with the Committee of Reference and Counsel of 
the American Mission Boards, which desired an 
expert appraisal of the educational activities of 
its missions in Africa and a programme for their 
further development. The Phelps-Stokes Fund 
was approached with the result that this Fund 
agreed to finance the study and to lend its edu- 
cational director, Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, for 


Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones 


service as Chairman of the Commission. _Inci- 
dentally, it was in the home of the Miss Stokes 
who created this Fund, that the first Liberian 


flag was made. 


Africa—A Study In Misunderstanding 


H. 


BALDWIN 


Having organized the Commission to include 
a medical missionary and a full-blooded African 
in addition to the British representatives, and 
having won the cordial support of the Colonial 
Offices of the European nations, Dr. Jones and 
his associates proceeded to Africa in the summer 
of 1920 and travelled upwards of 25,000 miles 
through West, Equatorial and South Africa dur- 
ing the following ten months. Thanks largely 
to the personality of the African representative, 
James Emman Kwegyir Aggrey, the Commis- 
sion won an insight into conditions in Africa, 
which no group of whites could ever have ob- 
tained without such co-operation. Mr. Aggrey, 
who is now completing his studies for the de- 
gree of Ph. D. at Columbia, is a member of the 
Fanti tribe of the Gold Coast but was educated 
in this country and has been teaching for some 
twenty years at Livingstone College in North 
Carolina. Thus he was able to serve in the role 
of an interpreter who had the confidence of both 
groups and an intimate knowledge of their re- 
spective points of view. 

With this experience as a background, Dr. 
Jones has written a report which is commanding 
the serious attention of Colonial officials and 
other white men in Africa and of all students 
of inter-racial relations both here and abroad. 
Already the visit of this Commission has stimu- 
lated missionaries, government officials and native 
Africans to visit this country and see for them- 
seleves the successful experiments we have de- 
veloped toward the education of a retarded peo- 
ple and the promotion of better relations between 
the races. 


Those who have followed Dr. Jones’ career 
since his residence in University Settlement on 
New York’s East Side and through his years as 
officer of Hampton Institute and statistical ex- 
pert for the Federal Bureau of Census and Edu- 
cation, anticipated that he would take pains to 
discover and evaluate the constructive factors in 
the African situation and use them as a basis 
for a programme which would enlist the hopeful 
co-operation of both whites and blacks. His 
whole training has been in confidence in the 
inherent capacity of the black man and in faith 
in co-operation between the races, and it found 
expression in the Report on Negro Schools of 
the United States, which he made for the U. S. 
Bureau of Education in 1916. 


Important as that report has proved to be in 
the field of Negro education in our South, it is 
completely overshadowed by Dr. Jones’ present 
work. In the first place he riddles with sunlight 
and air the common impression of Africa as “The 
Great Dark Continent” associated almost exclu- 
sively with swampy jungles steaming with poison- 
ous vapors and filled with savage beasts and men. 
The correct description of Africa, says Dr. Jones, 
is “The Continent of Great Misunderstandings.” 
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Ignoring the varied climate which must be pos- 
sessed by a body of land that extends from the 
north temperate zone well into the south temper- 
ate, and considering merely the equatorial region, 
there are rolling plains, high plateaus and lofty 
peaks which give a wide range of variety to the 
temperature and of diversity to the crops and 
animals which can be raised. Also, these high- 
lands contain vast deposits of coal, copper, iron 
and oil and enormous possibilities for water- 
power development, in addition to diamonds and 
other precious metals. Upon such facts as these 
Dr. Jones bases his statement that Africa is the 
greatest undeveloped treasure house of the world. 

Turning from natural resources to the human 
factors, the Report proceeds to upset another 
whole series of misconceptions about Africa. 


Zulu Students in Mission School in Natal, 
South Africa. 


Proof of the native’s capacity is by no means re- 
stricted to the considerable number of Africans 
who have won high scholastic honors in the col- 
leges of England and the United States, nor to 
the numberless boys and girls who have been 
trained in the government and mission schools 
for service as clerks and minor officials, nor yet 
to the growing host of men who are taking semi- 
skilled and skilled positions in the construction 
and operation of the railroads and in various in- 
dustrial activities; such proof can also be 
found among tribes which are still outside 
the white man’s field of influence but which have 
developed communal organizations, languages and 
crafts which rank them on a level with the other 
groups of the world that have been out of touch 
with the tremendous industrial development of 
Europe and America during the last century. De- 
spite certain deplorable exceptions, the trend of 
colonial administration is toward a more enlight- 
ened interest in the welfare of the natives, and 
the home offices of the big concerns operating in 
Africa are demanding a higher type of man to 
represent them in the field. In other words, with 
the growing recognition that service in Africa is 
by no means necessarily a sentence to death, both 
government and commerce can now attract a bet- 
ter grade of representative with a consequent ton- 
ing up of white relations with the natives. 

As for the missionaries, Dr. Jones considers 
that they have made by far the greatest and most 
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The Emir of Kano with His Counselors. 
These Represent the Ruling Classes. 


constructive contribution to the advancement of 
the native masses, and that in many parts of 
Africa their leadership and influence are still 
more important than those of the colonial admin- 
istrations. The fundamental reason is that even 
the provability of death has never deterred the 
highest type of missionary from going to the re- 
motest part of the world. Then their message of 
Christianity has been a substitute for the fetish- 
ism and other barbaric rites which have caused 
untold misery and suffering, and finally through 
the examples of their own families and through 
the schools which they have developed, these mis- 
sionaries have worked a profound influence on 
the personal habits, the mental horizons and the 
general well-being of the natives whom they have 
served. 


Native Life and Industry on the Congo River. 
Cloth Weaving. 


Having thus given a better insight into Africa 
and the forces now at work there, Dr. Jones 
takes up fully the whole present educational facil- 
ities and suggests a comprehensive outline for 
their co-ordination, development and general 
policy. Into this phase of the Report it is not 
the purpose of this review to go, except to say 
that Dr. Jones emphasizes the need for co-oper- 
ation between the four great factors in African 
life (government officials, commercial interests, 


missionaries and native leaders) in working out 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Research With Respect To Cooperation between 
Urban and Rural Communities 
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By Monroe N. Work 
Director, Research and Records, Tuskegee Institute, and Editor, Necro YEAR Book 


Problems of urban welfare and problems of 
rural welfare are in general thought of as being 
distinct and separate. We have as a result of this 
that welfare workers in urban communities and 
welfare workers in rural communities, are not 
accustomed to consider that their problems have 
any especial relation to each other, or that there 
should be any effort for cooperation. Recently, 
however, there has been a recognition of the simi- 
larity and inter-dependence of the problems which 
arise in urban communities and in rural communi- 
ties. 

The past thirty years have witnessed the great- 
est growth in urban population which the nation 
has experienced. In the period from 1890 to 
1920, the increase of the rural population of the 
country was a little more than eleven million. At 
the same time there was an increase in urban pop- 
ulation cf over thirty million; in other words, 
for each person added to the rural population, 
three were added to the urban population. 

When the Negro population of the country is 
considered, it is found that in the past thirty 
years, there was an increase in the rural popula- 
tion of 896,124. The increase in the Negro urban 
population for the same period was 2,078,331 ; 
that is, for every one person added to the Negro 
rural population, two were added to the Negro 
urban population. 

The Negro urban population of the country is 
now in round numbers three and one-half mil- 
lion; or when towns and villages of less than 
2,500 inhabintants are included, the number liv- 
ing in urban centers is four million or more; 
that is, 40 per cent. of the Negroes of the United 
States are now living in villages, towns and cities. 

The larger part of the increase in Negro urban 
population has been due to migration. This mi- 
gration has been national and not sectional. The 
migration from the rural districts of the South 
directly to the cities of the North has not been 
as great as the movement from country districts 
to cities; even the migration of 1916-1920 was 
for the major part, a movement of Negroes from 
the country districts to cities. This included for 
the most part, migration to the North from cities 
of the South and migration from country districts 
of the South into Southern cities to replace those 
who went North. 

The growth in Negro urban population is of 
great importance to the Negro; first, from the 
standpoint of progress, and second from the 
standpoint of problems of welfare. On the debit 
or loss side of the ledger account we can place 
the tremendous cost of life, health and of morals 
which this movement from rural to urban centers 
has entailed upon the race. 

On the credit side of the ledger we are able to 
place a number of gains; one of the most im- 
portant of these is that it is a distinct advantage 
to have a considerable proportion of the Negroes 


of the nation living in urban centers. It is in 
the cities that leadership of the race is developed. 
On the other hand, it is true that the bulk of the 
Negroes will probably continue to live in the rural 
districts. Although this may be true, it is a dis- 
tinct advantage nevertheless to have a large part 
of them living in cities. This general distribution 
of Negroes in urban and rural centers enables 
them to diversify their occupations and have all 
the activities: industrial, personal, professional 
and trade, which belong to a normal and well- 
rounded group. 

The question which we are now facing is: 
“How may Negroes be made more intelligent, 
healthier, longer-lived, and industrially more effi- 
cient?” Probably one of the most effective means 
of accomplishing this end will be through co-oper- 
ation in the efforts to improve rural and urban 
conditions. 

Until recent years, the rural dweller, especially 
in the South, lived more or less in isolation with- 
out any easy and rapid means of communication 
with urban centers. The establishing of rural 
free delivery mail routes, the extension of the 
telephone to the country and the building of 
good roads, are among the chief agencies which 
have brought the town into closer touch with the 
country. In fact, easy and rapid means of com- 
munication between towns and country is result- 
ing in urban conditions being brought into the 
country, particularly the problems of urban wel- 
fare. It has been said that there is no vice, no 
immorality of the city which, at the present day, 
is not found to a greater or lesser degree in the 
country districts. 

There is no group in our composite American 
population in which there is so close relation be- 
tween urban and rural elements as is true of the 
Negro. So general has been the movement of 
Negroes from rural districts to the city that by 
far the greater number of those living in urban 
centers have relatives or acquaintances in the 
rural sections. What affects the Negro in the 
rural districts re-acts on those dwelling in cities; 
what affects those dwelling in cities likewise re- 
acts upon those dwelling in the country districts. 
This close relation of the Negro in the city and 
in the country through kinship and interests has 
an important bearing upon both urban and rural 
welfare work. 

We can raise the question as to whether prob- 
lems of urban welfare which relate to the Negro 
can be handled in the most successful manner 
unless due consideration is given to the problems 
of rural welfare and unless there is co-operation 
in handling these urban and rural problems. 

It is likewise true that the problems of rural 
welfare are in the main the same as the problems 
of urban welfare as they relate to the Negro. The 
problems of welfare which relate to the Negro, 
whether in urban or rural communities, come 
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chiefly under the following heads: family-life, 
housing, health, sanitation, religious-life, employ- 
ment, poverty, crime, recreation and education. 


All of these problems occur, to a large extent, 
in both urban and rural communities, but in many 
cases a social worker is called upon to meet a 
particularly acute phase of the problem as it has 
developed locally. In this situation a particular- 
ized method of handling the problem may, for 
the time being, prove the most effective. But 
on the other hand, if at the same time, there is 
in the mind of the social worker, the more gen- 
eral aspects of the same problem, the temporary 
acuteness of a particular phase will hardly operate 
to obscure these more general and fundamental 
aspects. 


Take for example, the problems of family-life ; 
there are in the rural districts forces which oper- 
ate to a considerable extent to maintain the family 
unit. This is generally true with reference to a 
Negro family on a plantation. All the members 
of the family are usually engaged in the same 
sort of occupation. Planters endeavor to have 
tenant families with large numbers of children, 
in order to have the advantage of the labor of 
the entire family. Although the family unit on 
the plantation may be maintained, the problems 
of morality, of health, of sanitation, poverty, 
crime, and especially of recreation and education 
are very inadequately met. When this rural fam- 
ily migrates to the city, new forces begin to 
operate ; the tendency is for the various members 
of the family to engage in various kinds of occu- 
pation; each is probably working for a different 
employer ; this tends toward the disintegration of 
the family. There are other disintegrating forces 
which might also be mentioned. 


The housing problem is another one of the 
problems which particularly concern both the 
urban and the rural family; the housing problem 
for the rural Negro consists to a large extent in 
securing better constructed dwellings with more 
rooms, larger rooms, and with better provisions 
for conveniences and comforts, and more atten- 
tion given to architectural beauty. What the 
housing problem is in northern cities usually is 
much better known. It is well, however, to call 
attention to the fact thai a large part of the 
Negro urbar population in the South is living 
under what, to a large extent, are country condi- 
tions; that is, although living in towns, their 
houses are not provided with city conveniences, 
such as water, electric lights, and sanitary pro- 
visions. It is generally the case in every southern 
city that on the outskirts of the town, just beyond 
the zones for water, lights and other conveniences, 
there is a fringe of Negro tenant houses built 
often on the gun-barrel plan, without any refer- 
ence whatever to the laws of health or sanitation. 


The oneness of the problem of urban and rural 
welfare may be further illustrated by considering 
the problem of education. The Negro child hav- 
ing been neglected in the rural districts, goes into 
the city with a handicap of ignorance and of in- 
efficiency with which the urban welfare workers 
must contend. It would be of great advantage if 
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there were a more adequate co-operation | twee, 
the town and the open country with refe: nee t) 


education, so that the town would not be hand. Mm ‘ 
capped with the problem of handling the i; noray =. 
which is thrust upon it by the country. ee 
We have some examples of co-operat in fe. m¢ 
tween the town and the open country in publi ar 


school education. In a number of coun ‘ies jy 
which there are towns of considerable si ¢, the 
county educational system and the city duc. 
tional system have been consolidated; sich ap 
educational system is operated in Chatham Coun. 
ty, Georgia, in which the city of Savannah js 
located. This system is of great advant.ge to 
the rural schools of the county, in that the rural 
teachers are kept in continuous contact with the 
city teachers; both have the same sort of -uper. 
vision and are required to have the same stand- 
ards of teaching. There is also the added a lvan- 
tage of better school buildings and longer school 
terms for the country school. 


r 

Still another example of the oneness of the n 
urban and rural problems has come to my atten- ¢ 
tion in noting the changes in emphasis mace by \ 
those carrying on agricultural demonstration f 
work among Negro farmers in the South. \hen p 
this agricultural demonstration work was started f 


some 16 years ago, the emphasis was placed upon 
making two blades of grass grow where only one 
had grown, in raising two bales of cotton where 
only one had been raised, and producing two 
bushels of corn where heretofore only one had 
been produced. After an experience of some 16 
years, we find the emphasis being laid upon a bet- 
ter, fuller and more rounded life for the people of 
the rural districts. While attention is still being 
given to better farming, emphasis is being placed 
upon educational improvement, health improve- 
ment and opportunities and facilities for recrea- 
tion. 


The agricultural demonstration workers are 
also finding it necessary to get into touch with 
educational, health, and recreation agencies of 
the city in order to secure their co-operation in 
bettering conditions in the country. 


It has been found that one of the most im- 
portant agencies in greater yields and produc- 
tion of farm products is a market for these prod- 
ucts. One of the greatest hindrances to farm 
improvement in the South is the inadequacy of 
the markets for farm products. We find that 
today more and more attention is being given to 
marketing; this has necessitated co-operation of 
the agricultural demonstration workers and the 
farmers under their instruction, with bankers, 
chambers of commerce and other comniercial 
agencies in urban centers. 


Let us next consider some suggestions as to 
co-operation of urban and rural welfare workers; 
there should be, first of all, joint meetings of 
urban and rural welfare workers, in order that 
they may have an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with each other’s problems, especially 
those which lend themselves to similar methods 
of treatment. 
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At Tuskegee Institute, on the two days pre- 
ceding the Annual Tuskegee Negro Conference 
in January, a meeting of Agricultural Demonstra- 
tion Workers from the seven States of the lower 
South was held. We thought it well to have a 
mecting at the same time of all the agencies which 
are endeavoring to do work for the welfare of 
the rural Negro. Invitations, therefore, were ex- 
tended to Workers and Representatives of the 
Jeanes Foundation, of the Julius Rosenwald 
School House Fund, the Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional \Vork and the State Supervisors of rural 
schools, to meet with these Agricultural Demon- 
stration Workers, in order that it might be ascer- 
tained to what extent there is duplication of 
work by these several agencies and to formulate 
more eflective means of co-operation. Some such 
meeting as this, in my opinion, should be held of 
urban and rural welfare workers. 


Another means of co-operation of urban and 
rural welfare workers can be with reference to 
migration of the Negro from the country to the 
city. If the rural welfare worker is acquainted 
with the situation in the city as to employment, 
for example, he might be able to advise the pros- 
pective migrant as to whether it is the best thing 
for him to go into the city. On the other hand, 
if the urban welfare worker is acquainted with 
conditions in the country, he might be able to 
send back from the city, some who would be 
able to do better in the country. 


For example, the information furnished by the 
1920 census appears to indicate that, except for 
the far western states, Negro land ownership 
in the north is decreasing. It is found, on the 
other hand, that in many of the northern states 
there are thousands of vacant farms which might 
be occupied. In New York, some 15,000 such 
farms are reported; in Pennsylvania 6,000, and 
in Michigan over 18,000; much of this land can 
be purchased at a reasonable price; that is, from 
$30 to $100 per acre; and some of it at a price as 
low as from $10 to $15 per acre. Land in the 
South is now selling at an average price of from 
$15 to $100 per acre. It would appear that for 
the prospective Negro land owner, opportunities 
for him to purchase land are about as favorable 
in the north as in the south. The chief disad- 
vantage that a Negro would have in buying land 
in the north is that he might not be able to com- 
mand the credit which he might command in the 
South where he is locally known. The above 
facts indicate that there are opportunities for 
urban welfare workers to assist Negroes in ac- 
quiring farm lands in the north. 


We are at present working largely on the theery 
that after all it is a good thing for the Negro 
to get out of the country into the city, out of 
the south into the north. A broader and perhaps 
more correct view of the situation is to look at 
it from the standpoint of endeavoring to secure 
for the Negro in every part of the nation, north 
and south, in the city and in the country, the same 
advantages of education, of health ,of sanitation, 
of protection from mob violence and other wrongs 
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which the Negro in the most favored communities 
of the nation enjoys. 

In conclusion let us consider how research can 
assist in promoting co-operation of urban and 
rural workers. It can assist by investigating the 
several problems of welfare, urban and rural, as 
they relate to the Negro. The more important 
of these problems as has already been stated, are 
the problems of family-life, housing, health, sani- 
tation, religious-life, employment, poverty, crime, 
recreation and education. Each of these prob- 
lems could be taken up in turn and research be 
made along the following lines: 


1. The nature of the problem could be ascer- 
tained and the phases of the problem which from 
the standpoint of the city and of the country are 
the most acute and the most important. 


2. There should be a study of the conditions 
out of which the problem has arisen, in the city 
and in the country; that is, the problem should 
be studied in its historical aspects, first, for the 
purpose of providing a background of informa- 
tion which would enable the worker to better 
understand the problem in its present aspects, 
and second, to enable the worker to see the 
sequence of events out of which under similar 
conditions such a problem would arise in the 
future. 


3. There should be investigation of how this 
problem as found in the city is related to the 
same problem as found in the country, and vice 
versa. 


4. Information should be gathered as to how 
the problem from the standpoint of welfare is 
being handled in urban and rural centers; this 
particular information should be of methods em- 
ployed in urban centers in general and in rural 
centers in general; and should bring out the 
adaptations and modifications which particular 
local situations have caused to be made in the 
methods employed. The advantage of this would 
be that the urban worker in a particular center 
would have at his command, not only information 
about how a particular problem has been handled 
in urban centers in general. 


5. Finally, there should be a study of methods 
and means of co-operation of urban and rural 
welfare workers. Up to this point, we have been 
considering lines of study which would reveal the 
reasons for co-operation and the advantages that 
would come from such co-operation; but the 
methods of effecting such co-operation consti- 
tutes also a subject of investigation. In the first 
place, such a study should point out the limita- 
tions ; that is, to just what extent is co-operation 
possible and under what circumstances ; secondly, 
this study should reveal the nature of the difficul- 
ties likely to be encountered and how these diffi- 
culties have operated in other schemes of co-oper- 
ation. In addition, on the basis of the facts in- 
volved in the particular studies, a plan of co-oper- 
ation should be drawn up, in which would be 
pointed out the considerations that must control 
the formulation of a program of co-operation. 
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The purpose, here, is to tell the story of the 
study and preliminary organization of a neigh- 
borhood of 9,000 Negroes in the middle west side 
of New York City. No effort will be made to 

_philosophize on neighborhood problems and or- 
ganization. ‘The plan is simple and definite. I 
desire to show how a neighborhood was ap- 
proached through ordinary, natural channels. 

When we entered Columbus Hill last May, we 
asked ourselves this question—What would be 
the first thing to do when entering a new neigh- 
borhood? Begin a sociological study? No. 
Bring in some more or less general theories and 
principles and begin to experiment upon the peo- 
ple? No. Common sense supplied the answer. 
The first thing to do was to get acquainted and 
form contacts in order that we might know the 
people and the agencies on the other hand, and in 
order that they might know us, on the other. So 
with little ceremony and formality we followed 
out the answer of common sense; tried to meet 
the people just as people and talk to them about 
things of mutual interest including, of course, the 
neighborhood. 

Now this preliminary and very necessary mat- 
ter of getting acquainted and forming contacts 
gave us some introductory knowledge of the 
neighborhood and its problems. In fact, the peo- 
ple we met, were so interesting and full of sug- 
gestions relative to the neighborhood that very 
soon we decided that an objective for our inves- 
tigations, was imperative. We had to answer this 
question—“What are you going to endeavor to 
accomplish in your study? We decided that we 
were going to make efforts to gain a more com- 
plete and definite knowledge of the Negro popu- 
lation of Columbus Hill and Vicinity, to make a 
determination of the problems and needs, to find 
out what agencies were operating in the field and 
the scope of their work, and, finally, to decide 
upon some method of arriving at a gradual solu- 
tion of the problems and a sensible meeting of 
the needs of the people. 

With objective before us, we began the study, 
considering for investigation the geography and 
history of the district, the population and density, 
housing, health, crime, education, the industrial 
and economic situation and the West Indian. We 
pursued our investigations of these topics along 
three lines. We made a house to house canvass, 
securing family and individual histories. We ex- 
amined records and documents, both public and 
private. We had talks and conferences with busi- 
ness people, caretakers, teachers, preachers, poli- 
ticians, social workers, old timers and any other 
people who knew anything about or had any sug- 
gestions concerning the neighborhood. 

As to the results of the investigations, our find- 
ings seem interesting. The district, which we 
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in 
st 
in 
selected arbitrarily, consisting of 55 city ‘locks 
had 60,710 people in it in 1920. In the distriet 
we found native Whites, Jews, Irish, Italians and P 
Negroes. Of the total population 9,000 were tt 
Negroes and of these 9,000 Negroes, 80.> per C 


cent were concentrated in an area of 21! city 
blocks, giving a density of about 340 per acre. 
The greatest density for the Negro popu ation 
was found in 61st Street, where 1,641 people were 
living in about 2% acres or 656 people per acre; 
that 34.1 per cent of the Negro population was 
West Indian; that the Negroes live in 3,377 
apartments, 63 per cent of which are absolutely 
undesirable as habituous for human _ beings; 
whereas 21 per cent were just passable. 

As to health, the chief causes of death are 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, heart disease, congenital 
debility and diarrhea. Sanitary area 147, where 
44.4 per cent of the population is Negro, has the 
second highest death rate for tuberculosis for the 
whole city. The criminal and vicious tendencies 
are about the same as in other congested parts 
of the city. We considered the causes of vice and 
crime in the district worthy of notice. They seem 
to be the family and social background, ignorance 
of conduct values, unemployment, lack of oppor- 
tunity, high rents, bad housing, the attitude of 
some of the policemen, and the general spirit of 
lawlessness, expressing itself in violations of the 
Volstead Act. 


Our experiences with references to crime and 
disease soon led us to conclude that model tene- 
ments, properly managed, promote health, thrift, 
good citizenship and in a noticeable degree, les- 
sens congestion and criminal and vicious tenden- 
cies. The increase in educational interest noted is 
gratifying. The Negro children are showing 
splendid application to their school work, al- 
though far too many, between the ages of 6 and 
14 are out of school. We may safely call atten- 
tion to the fact that there is insufficient educa- 
tional interest in matters pertaining to health, 
sanitary hygiene, sex morality, civics and politics. 
In some respects, the work of the churches is non- 
progressive and apathetic. Recreational condi- 
tions are deplorable with little outlet for real rec- 
reation. Of the working people, 52 per cent of 
them are women, in many instances mothers. A 
good bit of the work is periodic, especially that 
of those engaged in longshore work. We found 
90 places of business, operated by Negroes, 50 
per cent of the managers being West Indians. 
There are few property owners in Columbus Hill, 
but many policy holders. It was gratifying to 
get acquainted with the West Indian group. They 
respond to Americanization reluctantly, giving as 
their reasons for not doing so that they do not 
care to become citizens of a country which prac- 
tices mob violence, Jim Crowism, segregation and 
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industrial ostracism. On the other hand they are 
interested in education. They believe in business. 
They respond to social and welfare programs. 
They are generally aggressive and progressive. 
Perhaps, the most important discovery of our 
study was the fact that whatever we were expect- 
ing to attempt, we would have to make our ap- 
proaches through natural channels and groups. To 
illustrate, we attempted to register the business 
people’s attitude on co-operative buying and sell- 
ing. After four or five visitations, we decided 
that the business people were from Missouri. 
Consequently, we bought some shoes and began 
to experiment. When we had demonstrated the 
experiment to our own satisfaction, we went back 
to the business people and received a very valu- 
able reaction which is beginning to bring results. 
Since our study was being made in connection 
with a definite objective, the completion of the 
mechanical part, involving the tabulation of data 
on charts, maps, questionnaire cards and in re- 
ports—brought us face to face with the needs of 
the neighborhood. The study had revealed much. 
But we were planning to work with the people. 
Therefore, to the people we had to go for help. 


- After all, who would know what was needed in 


the neighborhood, any better than the people 
themselves? In accordance with this conclusion, 
we interviewed 205 people—business men and 
women, caretakers, leaders of lodges, civic and 
social clubs, leaders of the West Indians. These 
people suggested as the needs of the neighborhood 
the following things—education 74 times, recrea- 
tion 72 times, economic welfare 36 times, co-op- 
eration 32 times, better houses 26 times and health 
15 times. Among the things specifically sug- 
gested were music and dramatics, a community 
news bulletin, Americanization, movies, play- 
ground, employment, co-operative buying and 
selling, lower rents, tenements associations and 
clinics. In other words, 90 per cent of the things 
suggested by the people were very similar to our 
own calculations resulting from our study. 

We were, now ready, to begin activities—get- 
ting at the neighborhood by the avenues suggested 
by the people themselves. So we began our work 
and organization along the following lines. 

(1) Wherever possible we are using natural 
groups and natural inpulses. The various clubs, 
lodges, welfare agencies and organized groups 
are being made the bases of the Columbus Hill 
Neighborhood Association. Out of these groups 
are coming our health and recreational councils, 
business league and musical school. We are 
watching the traditions of the people and the 
neighborhood. We are giving strict attention to 
the vital interests of the people. They like play 
and dancing. Therefore we will stimulate play 
and dancing as natural approaches to bigger ends. 
Some are interested in the “bread and butter” 
question. One lady, Mrs. S——— refused to 
have anything to do with our work when we 
approached her the first time. We put shoes in 
our window. She became interested. Now her 
children are taking their music lessons in our 
music department and the family is a member of 
our neighborhood association. The business men 
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Model Tenement House Occupied by Negroes in 
Columbus Hill District. 


are responding, because we are approaching them 
from their viewpoint of life. We will get them 
to ours a little later. We are approaching the 
men with big tasks and difficult problems. We 
plan to get them to discuss and act upon programs 
across the table with smoke and older evidence. 


(2) In the second place, we are giving much 
attention to the approaches of agencies, already 
working in the district. Our health council is 
predestined to exist because these agencies want 
it. Relief work in the district will continue to 
be an important factor because relief agencies 
want to co-operate. 


(3) From another standpoint, we are making 
a good bit of the value of people doing things 
for themselves. For example, we plan to turn a 
spring bazaar over to one of the clubs and allow 
them to get the glory of accomplishment. 


(4) Finally, we are cultivating the friendly 
spirit with the leadership of the neighborhood. 
Technical differences in the religious and social 
approaches are being minimized. The big things 
are being stressed. We are talking about the 
things upon which there is almost an unanimity 
of opinion. For this reason, we believe that we 
are getting a very healthy response from the 
churches of the neighborhood. Why? Simply 
because we are showing the churches that we are 
working, essentially, for the same things in the 
community for which they are working.- Conse- 
quently, in the spirit of mutual interest, technical 
differences are lost. 

What about the outlook? It is bright. Giving 
the people all of the responsibility they can stand, 
increasing this with the growth of the work, we 
expect changes in the neighborhood. But we 
want them to come naturally with a minimum of 
legal enforcement, rather as a result of real edu- 
cation from within. We plan to avoid super-im- 
cation from within. 
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In the organization and function of an official 
public health service, a/l groups are beneficiaries 
of such service as reaches the larger areas af- 
fecting the population in general, in national, 
state, county or local health districts. These 
benefits have no special reference to the different 
groups within these areas. For example, water 
purification and supply, sewage treatment and 
disposal, control of stream pollution, registration 
of births and deaths, compilation and interpre- 
tation of vital statistics, control of epidemic com- 
municable diseases, are services common to all 
classes, with the unfortunate exception of certain 
groups so situated as to make possible the denial 
or delay in the supply of one or more kinds of 
service, especially as to public works and sani- 
tary service. 

But much of public health service is dependent 
upon the home and the individual for its effec- 
tiveness. The most important requirements of 
this service are personal and home hygiene, in- 
cluding the simple but essential matters of per- 
sonal cleanliness, sanitary surroundings, proper 
feeding, ventilation, the care and control of sick- 
ness in the home. Since this service must reach 
the individual person and family for both educa- 
tional and material.assistance, there is special 
need of contact and work with special groups by 
trained persons identified with the group, who 
because of definite knowledge of the conditions 
and problems affecting the group, have a favor- 
able approach. 

The colored population along with other groups 
has received the indirect, en masse benefits of 
these larger functions which reach all individ- 
uals without special provision for local, personal 
or group needs. But many needs and opportuni- 
ties must be met within this group. A review 
of the concrete accomplishments of about three 
years in the United States Public Health Service 
will give the most comprehensive story. 

With all the tragedies and disappointments of 
the World War, there have been some definite 
positive benefits to accrue to the people at large. 
Perhaps the most significant and valuable—or 
invaluable—of these benefits are the experiences 
concerning preventable diseases and the conser- 
vation of human life, the improved machinery 
and methods for disease control, and the general 
popular interest and activities for better health 
and efficient long life. 

Many volumes could not contain the full story ; 
nor could this paper give in entirety the program 
and results of work with the colored population 
following the transfer from war service with the 
field force of the office of the Surgeon General 
of the Army to civilian activities with the United 
States Public Health Service. The work in ve- 
nereal disease control and social hygiene through 
the Division of Venereal Diseases of the United 
States Public Health Service, in combating a 
specific world-wide menace, not common to our 
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country or to Negroes, the contribution of th 
United States Public Health Service to the Na 
tional Negro Health Week and other health a. 
tivities for the promotion of general healt! edy. 
cation and health service for Negroes are perhaps 
most important as contributions in the large field 
of social service. 

It is not now necessary to apologize for the 
presentation of the problems and program of 
control of the venereal diseases. Civilized na. 
tions are spending millions of dollars to secure 
eradication of these devitalizing diseases which 
take large toll in death and disability and destroy 
or prevent in great measure the efficiency, well 
being and enjoyment of the fullness of life. 

In this work, through a field staff of lecturers 
and office service for records, research and re. 
ports and routine activities, the following results 
have been accomplished : 

Ten intensive state campaigns including Ala 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 
and Virginia. In the last named state work is 
now going on. These activities considered sta- 
tistically are as follows: 


Places Visited in State Campaigns...... 243 
892 


Total Attendance at Lectures .......... 182,576 

92 

Other Field Activities: 


26 
Localities Visited .......... 92 
339 
20 
Health Pamphlets Distributed ......... 212,974 


In addition to this service which has been pro- 
ductive of good results, the United States Public 
Health Service has given effective cooperation in 
promoting the National Negro Health Week and 
in developing appreciation for the need of a con- 
stant year-round health program to be propagated 
by individual States and communities through 
State and local health departments and efficient 
voluntary health and social service agencies. 

The results of the 1922 Health Week indicate 
the far-reaching interest and possibilities of the 
general health education and health service of 
this movement: 

Number of National Negro Health Week 

Programs Distributed ............... 36,000 
26,000 secured through appropriation from Tus- 

kegee Institute 
1,000 purchased by the Missouri Tuberculosis 


Association 
Number of Special National Negro Health Week 
Posters Distributed ........... 15,000 
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Number of Places Reported: 
15 States 
89 Counties 
32 Cities 
97 Rural Communities 


Number of People Reached ......... 129,350 
70 
Clean-up Activities (including painting and 
Building and Repairs (toilets, outhouses, 


Clinics-Demonstrations by Doctors and 


Press and Other Publications Distributed, 16,150 

Nine workers out of 45 (a small portion of the 
large number active in the campaign, but not 
sending in reports) gave a record of 129,350 
persons reached. This ratio for all workers 
makes a total approaching a million people. 

Among the special features of the Health Week 
program were the awarding of prizes for the 
cleanest section of city; the giving of prizes for 
health essays and the display of health papers 
and illustrated booklets prepared by school chil- 
dren; food demonstrations; baby contests; film 
showings ; etc. 

The many Institutions and Organizations Co- 
operating in the Promotion of these Health Ac- 
tivities include: The A. M. E. Church, Hampton 
Normal and Industrial Institute, Howard Uni- 
versity, Independent Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, Knights of Pythias, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, National Association of Colored Grad- 
uate Nurses, National Association of Colored 
\Wemen’s Clubs, National Associations of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools, National Baptist Associa- 
tion, National Negro Business League, National 
Negro Press Association, National Urban 
League, Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Virginia Theological Seminary & College, 
Wilberforce University, Young Men’s Christian 
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Associations and the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. 

Some special educational materials have been 
used with good results: 

The analysis of the venereal disease problem 
in its relation to the colored population, as pub- 
lished in the Public Health Reports of the United 
States Public Health Service, under the title of 
“Anti-venereal Disease and Sex Hygiene Pro- 
gram for the Colored Population,” and reprinted 
to the number of 25,009 for distribution to health 
officers and to the general public removes the 
subject of venereal disease control from the be- 
fogged atmosphere of half-truths and subtle pro- 
paganda into the light of frank and honest con- 
sideration, according to the principles and prae- 
tice of ethical, efficient public health service. 

The “Keeping Fit” exhibit for colored boys 
and young men is an adaptation of the original 
exhibit with no less content of the ideals of phy- 
sical fitness, but with subjects of the colored 
population to make the challenge and appeal more 
personal. 

A similar exhibit for colored girls and women 
is now in the process of publication. 

These special features are in addition to, not 
in exclusion of, the other materials and facilities 
available for carrying out the general United 
States Public Health Service program. 

The policy of the work being done with the 
colored population through representatives of its 
own group is not one of isclation or discrimina- 
tion, but a policy of adaptation, whereby the spe- 
cial public health needs of the country are served 
through the most logical and efficient procedure. 

The United States Public Health Service has 
made a definite step forward in the promotion of 
its national health service in conformity with the 
principles enunciated by the National Urban 
League for the program of post-war reconstruc- 
tion—That, in all service affecting the welfare of 
American citizens, conscious and adequate pro- 
vision be made for colored Americans. 
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Like most movements of its kind, the Inter- 
Racial Movement had its birth in a great crisis. 
During the war the white and colored people of 
the South had, in a very remarkable way, for- 
gotten their differences and united in a supreme 
effort to win the war. Promises of better things 
were made to all of our boys, black and white. 
The Negro soldier accepted these promises upon 
their face value. He played well his part in the 
war. When upon his return to his home land 
these promises were not realized his heart was 
filled with bitterness. The lines were more tightly 
drawn and barriers to his progress more stubborn 
and relentless than ever. As race riots broke out 
and fear of a general race conflict gripped the 
country, a group of white men confident that the 


Commission 


good will and co-operation secured between the 
races during the war could be perpetuated, called 
into conference a number of representative col- 
ored men in the spirit of prayer and supplication, 
and adopted a platform upon which all could 
stand. The planks in this platform included jus- 
tice before the law, the prevention of lynching 
and injustices to the Negro. Some of the most 
widely known people of the South accepted places 
on the Commission, among whom were ministers, 
college presidents, bishops and capitalists. As a 
later development women have found piace on 
the Commission. 

The Commission makes no pretentions of hav- 
ing discovered a short cut to the millennium or to 
have brought into existence a perfect organiza- 
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tion, nor does it believe that it has found the 
solution to the race problem which is to be made 
secure over night. It does believe, however, in 
the language of George Madden Martin, that 
prejudices are stubborn, that it is not a task for 
limited sympathies and petty natures; that it is 
not a task that can be done by machinery or mere 
organization ; that it is a spiritual task, a task to 
be carried out in the spirit and according to the 
ethics of the Man of Galilee. These principles 
emphasize first the truth that contact is necessary 
in the solution of any human problem. Differ- 
ences are at first minimized then they disappear. 
In order that the Movement be motivated by 
Christian principles, the leaders perfected a duly 
organized commission with membership repre- 
senting thirteen states and headquarters in At- 
lanta, Georgia. In addition to this Commission, 
each of the thirteen states has a Commission 
directing the work of the-Commission in each 


The Cincinnati 


By B. W. Overton, 


The Ninth Street Branch of the Y.M.C.A. is 
one of the fourteen participating organizations 
in the investment of $350,000 by Julius Rosen- 
wald in buildings for Negroes. The work in this 
city was organized in 1912, and the building 
opened in 1916. The annual operating budget 
has increased from $17,778 in 1916 to $50,703. 
The building represents an investment of 


Building of the Ninth Street Branch of the 
Cincinnati Y. M. C. A. 


$111,545, contains 46 dormitory rooms, a com- 
pletely equipped gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Aside from its 289 boys in membership, the or- 
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Mid-day Meeting in a Cincinnati Industrial Plant. 


state. Some eight hundred of the twelve hundre 
counties in the Southern States have organizej 

It is probably known that in 37 years, from 
1885 to 1922, there have been 437 lynchings jy 
Georgia and only one indictment. It is probab) 
not known that in the year 1922, alone, ther 
have been four indictments out of eight cases of 
lynchings; four persons sent to the penitentiary 
and 22 indictments returned. In most of th 
cases the evidence was collected by the Inter. 
racial Secretaries and Committees in Georgia, 

What the Commission needs more than per. 
haps anything else is the confidence of the com. 
munity, white and colored, in the Commissiog 
itself. It seeks the sympathy and co-operation of 
the members of the churches of Jesus Christ jp 
America and social organizations to the end tha 
this greatest problem confronting the Americar 
people today may be settled by the principles of 
justice, fair play, and according to the teaching: 
of Jesus Christ. 


ganization conducts extensive programs through 
which others are reached. Some of the work of 
this character—building institution is told in the 
accompanying pictures. 


Ohio Basket Ball Champions and Mid-West 
Contenders. 
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The Negro In Chicago Industries 


By L. Evans 


Industrial Secretary, Chicago Urban League 


Since the disastrous industrial depression, 
there ha- been much conjecture about the Negro’s 
olace in industry. Has he maintained the places 
held by him prior to 1920? Was his place in 
northern industry only a war measure? Did em- 
ployers take advantage of the recent period of 
depression to eliminate him, or has he taken ad- 
vantage of his opportunities in the north? 

We want to answer these questions only 
as they apply to Chicago, leaving it to those 
better informed than we are to speak for other 
places. 

The Chicago Urban League may speak per- 
haps with some degree of authority on these ques- 
tions because its industrial department is the 
largest placement agency of colored workers in 
the city. In the month of September, 1922, on a 
short labor market it placed in Chicago nearly 
1,300 men and women job seekers and interviewed 
2.745. In twelve months ending October 31, it 
has had 38,207 applicants for work and placed 
10,720 people in profitable employment. It has 
contact with practically all the principal indus- 
tries employing colored people through its field 
worker. It investigates complaints of working 
people and seeks opportunities in industry not 
previously open to colored people. During the 
period of unemployment, the League dealt with 
problems growing out of the enforced idleness 
of 20,000 colored people, and at the same time 
used its influence to see that colored workers 
were “laid off” only in proportion to white em- 
ployes. This contact should, at least, qualify the 
Urban League to respond with some degree of 
intelligence to the above queries. 

The problem of the colored worker in Chicago 
is a complex one. His industrial background 
would hardly permit automatic adjustment to a 
situation so new and so different from anything 
in his previous experience. His adjustment to 
plant and shop, then, was attended with diffi- 
culty requiring patience and intelligence. He 
had the barrier of race prejudice to overcome 
which sometimes resulted in his undoing. War- 
time production gave him a place—did he keep 
it? In most instances, yes, there can be no doubt 
that he lost positions of skill in one place only 
to gain them in others. For instance, skilled 
positions were lost to colored men in the steel 
mills in the period of depression following the 
armistice, but were recovered during the steel 
strike of a year later. In the Stock Yards col- 
ored men also lost positions of skill, only to 
recover them during the strike of 1920-1921 and 
gain others they had never had. The great strike 
of 1919 and 1920 headed by John Kilkuski was 
lost by Polish workers, but resulted in promotions 
from unskilled to skilled positions in the plants 
of the International Harvester Company, Corn 
Products & Refining Company, and many other 
industries which are still held by colored men. 


Today the grey iron industry insofar as mold- 
ing is concerned, is practically all in the hands of 
colored men. Foundry after foundry has intro- 
duced the colored molder and when the white 
molder objects and leaves, the colored man gets 
control and keeps it. Colored foremen over men 
of their own race are not uncommon. 

The strike of the Stock Yards Union offered a 
chance for occupational advancement to colored 
men which was accepted. Carpenters, electri- 
cians, and steam fitters positions were given col- 
ored men, but were soon lost, in most instances, 
to returning strikers. Employers gave reason for 
this as lack of experience on the part of the col- 
ored men. A few, however, have held on so that 
the result is not a complete loss to the colored 
worker. The Landis Award Committee sought 
him wherever he could be found. Bricklayers, 
carpenters, hoisting engineers, cement workers, 
and other tradesmen were placed with the com- 
mittee. Colored tradesmen may now be seen 
working side by side with whites in all sections 
of Chicago—in some cases as union workers, in 
others, on the open-shop plan, while previously 
he worked only as a member of the Building 
Laborers and Hod Carriers Union. 

The recent strike of the railroad shop employes 
has, like all the others, brought advantages to 
colored workmen. Skilled positions formerly 
closed to him are now his. While no figures are 
available, it is known that many are working as 
boiler-makers, steam-fitters, carpenters and paint- 
ers, in shops of Chicago. 

Similar advantages to the colored workman 
may be shown from every industrial dispute 
where colored persons are not members of the 
striking unions. There is no reason to conclude 
that the Negro is by choice a strikebreaker any 
more than other men, but the fact is that in most 
instances where he has risen above the ranks of 
a common laborer, the strike has furnished the 
medium thru which his advancement is accom- 
plished. To our notion, the policy of white union- 
ists is more to blame than all else. White union- 
ists must sooner or later realize that their own 
security consists in the acceptance on equal terms 
of the colored workman. When he is a member 
of the union, the colored man is as loyal as any 
other, but like others he must be shown that his 
best interest is in the union rather than out. 

The writer recently heard a colored stock yards 
union workman bitterly denouncing the Urban 
League and the Y. M. C. A. for what he thought 
was their interference in the stock yards strike. 
His denunciation was as bitter and typically union 
as any the writer has ever heard, but the writer 
knew that with 20,000 Negroes unemployed over 
a period of a year in a great city like Chicago 
where at all times the struggle for existence is 
keen, that the calling of a strike was pure 
folly and that no force, social or otherwise, could 
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have saved the situation to the union. If the 
statements of stock yards officials may be ac- 
cepted, the strike-breakers were about equally 
divided between white and colored men who pre- 
ferred the danger of a strike-breaker’s position to 
the suffering incident to unemployment. 


Employers did not take the recent depression 
period as an opportunity to drive the colored men 
out of industry. When it became necessary to 
reduce working forces, colored men suffered only 
a proportionate “lay off.” A few instances were 
recorded on the other hand which showed an in- 
crease of colored employes. Early in 1922 offi- 
cials of the stock yards reported from 25 to 30 
per cent increase in colored employes, while re- 
cent reports show this proportion remaining 
about the same. 


In September, a conference was held in the 
office of one of the large steel plants on the sub- 
ject of increasing its colored working force. 
Here the increase was from less than 100 in 1914 
to 900 in 1922. A large cement factory has in- 
creased its force from a few in 1916 to 800 in 
1922. There are several others which will regis- 
ter similar increases. On the other hand, we 
know of not a single instance in which an indus- 
try has been lost to colored workers, with the 
exception of Sears Roebuck and Company and 
Montgomery Ward & Company where 2,000 col- 
ored girls were employed as clerks, typists and 
operators. These two firms have not recovered 
from the depression period. One promises to re- 
employ its colored force if business justifies the 
re-opening of its branch office. As neither com- 
pany has re-opened its branch office, it cannot be 
said that these companies have been lost. At 
least, the colored workers have not been replaced, 
which leaves the decision to some future day. 


Colored women have gained even more than the 
men. They have not only held all gains they 
made during the past four years in industry, but 
have successfully invaded and held new territory. 
Today they are a real factor in the needle trades 
and must be counted by the thousand. Though 
segregated, they are working in every branch of 
the trade from overalls to costly silk gowns. They 
have proven competent in the arts of beading and 
embroidering. They are decorators of parchment 
shades. Three hundred and fifty may be found in 
a single plant, while many plants have more than 
a hundred in skilled occupations. They are both 
union and non-union. Hundreds of others are 
in the packing industry on skilled and unskilled 
jobs. One large foundry employs 50 as core mak- 
ers where they work without friction with twice 
as many white women. 


The garment workers unions accept colored 
women without discrimination and have even 
made feeble attempts to unionize them. Most of 
the inter-racial shops are union. Colored women 
are generally non-union. They have not as yet, 
learned the value of collective bargaining and are 
generally underpaid. Often their apprentice 
weekly wage is $7.0% to $9.00, at which they are 
unfairly held for unreasonable periods by un- 
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scrupulous employers. There is not much douyb; 
that colored women, in most cases, rej resent 
“cheap” labor. Whenever they are we '-paid 
they are cheerful and dependable, when w -rking 
for less than a living wage, they are restle s and 
unreliable. In a certain factory in whi: ! the 
management had declared their colored gir s un. 
reliable, it was found that if a girl ever re iched 
the earning power of $15.00 per week, she v-ually 
became a satisfactory worker. Fifteen-doi ars 3 
week is the minimum upon which a woman iving 
in Chicago may be self-supporting. Thus their 
unreliability is easily explained. Those f illing 
below fifteen dollars produce a high and e .pen- 
sive turn-over. The dependability then of colored 
girl workers depends at least in some measure, 
on her chance to earn a living wage. Is this not 
true of all workers regardless of sex or race ° 


Many employers are beginning to see that in- 
dustrial efficiency is not confined to the white 
race. Proof of this is shown in the thousands 
of colored workers and the demand for more 
which cannot be met. Even while writing this 
article there comes a call for 75 young colored 
women to work as merchandise inspectors in one 
of Chicago’s largest department stores. Another 
company manufacturing spring cushions has in- 
creased its colored women employees from 25 
to 350 in four years and has recently engaged a 
well-trained colored woman as welfare secretary 
with supervisory power over all its colored work- 
ers and announces its intention of increasing its 
present force from 350 to 600 in the near future. 
These instances serve to demonstrate the colored 
worman’s possibilities in industry. In Chicago she 
has but taken her place in the cycle of nationali- 
ties which have been assigned to drudgery of 
industry. The Irish, had their day, then the 
Greek, the Pole and the Jew each in their turn. 
Each has passed on to the better tasks in indus- 
try but not without an encounter with race preju- 
dice. Anti-race sentiment has not been directed 
to the Negro alone. The colored woman is slowly 
but surely beating down color prejudice and tak- 
ing her place as a factor in industry. Her future, 
if judged by her present status in industry, would 
seem to indicate her permanency as_a factor in 
the producing forces of Chicago. 


Finally, we would say that Negroes have taken 
advantage of their opportunities in industry, at 
least in Chicago. They have retained success- 
fully most of the gains made during war times, 
steadily advancing from unskilled to skilled posi- 
tions in spite of handicaps which are not known 
to white workers. Most of them are still com- 
mon laborers, just as all the late-comers in indus- 
try have been. The last to arrive in northern 
territory, they, like others, must begin at the 
bottom. The Irish, the Greek, the Italian, the 
Croatian and the Pole and finally the Negro has 
followed in succession as the man farthest down 
in industry. The pay rolls of a local industry 
showed 40 nationalities which conveys some idea 
of the polyglot man-power of Chicago industries. 
We wonder if the Mexican will be the next? 
There is some reason to think so. 
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Making Over Poor Workers 


By Sayre 


e Nachmann Company were having considerable difficulty with their colored help. They sought counsel of 


ago Urban League which was instrumental in placing Mrs. Sayre to do the necessary work at that factory. 


the 

Mr. Sayre had had previous experience in welfare work, being introduced by the League into the Montgomery 
Ic / & Company unit where she was Welfare Secretary for 600 girls. When that office closed she became Exam- 
incr § Women in the industrial Department of the Chicago Urban League. After two year’s service the League 
ma ssible her appointment with the Nachmann Company where she is putting in practical operation the 
Lev ue's plan of industrial adjustment of Negro labor. Evrror. 


VON assuming the position of Welfare and 
Labor Administrator for Nachmann Com- 

pany, Manufacturers of spring filled cushions 
used for automobile seats, mattresses and furni- 
ture, we felt first that it was very necessary to 
take inventory of all conditions that in the final 
analysis told their story on the production sheet. 
‘he girls were promptly taken into confidence 
and told just why we were there and what we 
hoped to accomplish with their co-operation. This 


ality and general irregularity in attendance of 
the colored workers had created a bad situation. 
There was only one day in the week when the 
factory could count on getting out full produc- 
tion and that was pay day. The day after pay 
day there would be a falling off of 50 per cent 
in attendance. 

The most important task, it seemed, was that 
of developing in the worker’s mind her personal 
responsibility to become a regular and efficient 

employee 


appeared to 
establish 
a bon do f 
f ri endliness 
and general 
u n d erstand- 
ing. 

To further 
the plan of 
contact, a per- 
sonal in- 
ventory was 
taken using 
cards to reg- 
ister name, 
address,. age, 
educa tion, 
length of ser- 
vice, number 
of times re- 
hired, as well 
as matters of 
general inter- 
est. By this 
means we 
succeeded in 
gaininga 
more accu- 
rate slant on the personnel on hand as well as 
their general attitude towards their work. 

In assuming charge of employment there also 
devolved the responsibility of adjustments and 
discipline. We advised with the superintendents 
and forewomen on special details of the work. 
From the first it was aimed to work through the 
heads of the departments so that there might be 
neither misunderstanding nor conflict of manage- 
ment. In a general survey we noted conditions 
of dressing rooms, first-aid equipment, general 
appearance of the girls at work, and lunch con- 
veniences. Physical adjustments were made 
simple by the splendid co-operation from the 


company in making such changes as seemed de- 


sirable for improvement. 
The situation at this factory had developed the 


very critical question of continuing colored work- * 


ers. The large labor turn-over, lack of punctu- 


A Group of Negro Women Power Machine Operatives in a 
Chicago Mattress Manufacturing Plant. 


and of show- 
ing her the 
require- 
nentsand 
standards of 
$ a t isfactory 
service. Next 
in importance 
was the ques- 
tion of wages, 
because it is 
only reason- 
able to as- 
sume that if a 
girl is to be 
stimulated to 
put out good 
work she 
must have 
tangible en- 
c uragement 
in her pay en- 
velope. 

These two 
things had to 
be done 
promptly. 
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But the question of wages was bound up in the 
efficiency of work. The sewing of covers, insert- 
ing of springs and tying are paid for on a piece 
work basis, which is just, and to my mind is the 
most satisfactory basis of the wage scale. By 
posting the progressive wage scale of some par- 
ticular efficient operator each week, by posting 
the list of girls making above $20.00 a week a 
friendly rivalry for rank has been aroused. By 
calling attention to some of their shortcomings 
in a general way, interviewing certain delinquents, 
and putting up bulletins to inform them of the 
amount of production each day, we have decid- 
edly improved these records, and production has 
actually increased in the sewing department from 
an average of 250,000 to a peak one day of 
367,000. Further, a more regular production has 
been accomplished and full production for four 
days of the week out of the six. The peak of 
production for the week has shown on the days 
before and after pay day as well as on that 
day. 

At the present time there are over 600 colored 
employees. There are also both white and col- 
ored employees working harmoniously together 
in each department. One floor is in charge of 
a white forewoman and another in charge of a 
colored forewoman. The spirit of co-operation 
seems to hold good throughout the factory. We 
have here a splendid demonstration of what can 
be done when the officials are disposed to be im- 
partial. 


A system of rules is being established now that 
will eliminate entirely the indifferent worker. No 
girl who is not up to standard in workmanship 
and does not respect rules of punctuality and 
* attendance will be retained. This class of work- 
ers is largely responsible for low averages in 
industry by colored workers. At the present 
time we feel we have had some degree of suc- 
cess. If we can educate the 
workers as well as give 
them evidences of appreci- 
ation for loyalty and good 
work, we have gone a long 
way towards making fac- 
tory work attractive and 
colored workers efficient. 
It is a task but we believe 
it can be done. 


The March Number of 
Opportunity will place 
especial emphasis upon 
Negro Education. Read 
what our schools are do- 
ing, what our foremost 
educators think, and 
what is yet to be done 
in this field. There will 
be other interesting fea- 
ture articles, special 
studies and book reviews. 
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Who’s Who Among Our 


Contributors 
William H. Baldwin is Secretary of the Exec- 
utive Board of the National Urban League and 
Fiscal Representative of Fisk University. 


Monroe N. Work, Director of the Department 
of Research and Records, Tuskegee Institute and 
Editor of the Negro Year Book. 

Norman L. Holmes, Director of Lincoln House 
Settlement, graduate of Oberlin College and for- 
merly assistant director of the Springfield ( Massa- 
chusetts) Community House for Negroes 

Dr. Roscoe C. Brown is director of special 
work among Negroes for the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

Dr. James Bond is Secretary for Kentucky of 
the Inter-Racial Commission. 

William L. Evans for five years has been Indus- 
trial Secretary of the Chicago Urban League. 

Mrs. Helen Sayre is Labor Administrator for 
Nachmann Company of Chicago. 

J. W. Knapp is Director of Personnel for the 
Duquesne Steel Works of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. 


Nachmann Company Employees. 
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The Employment Manager is one of the most 
important factors in successful Industrial Rela- 


tions. He must be a man of wide experience, 
good judgment, and infinite patience, and must 
surround himself with Assistants of as near the 
same qualities as possible, since it is manifestly 
impossible for the Manager, except in the smaller 


plants, to come in personal contact with all the 
applicants. 

Mi is of great importance further that those 
assistants who come in close contact with the 
applicant once he has become an employee, be 
specially picked for personality or “mixability,” 
or whatever name we care to call it, in addition 
to the special qualifications required for their 
calling, whether Community Workers, Instruc- 
tors or nurses. ° 

Illustrating what is most undesirable in a Wel- 
fare Worker of any kind, I shall draw upon an 
incident coming within my experiences: 

In the early days of Negro employees in the 
department with which I am connected, a mat- 
ter of only some six years ago, we, in our ignor- 
ance and inexperience, picked a “go-getter” out 
of a gang, and made him a pusher or “straw- 
boss,” so called, thinking that the men would 
rather work under one of their own race. Things 
went along all right for a short time, and we 
were congratulating ourselves on our good judg- 
ment, when we noticed that the gang was de- 
creasing in size, invariably by the quit route. 
Anxious to find the trouble I questioned the next 
man appearing with a quit slip, and elicted the 
information they could not get along with the 
“pusher.” 

That we at the Duquesne Steel Works have 
been successful in this phase of Industrial Re- 
lations, may be gathered from the following brief 
resumé of our efforts along these lines. 

Prior to 1916, we were able to recruit our labor 
supply from the American white and several for- 
eign groups. However, in the early part of 1916, 
it developed that white labor was diminishing 
rapidly as immigration from foreign countries 
had practically ceased. 

This condition was met in part by the migra- 
tion of the Southern Negro into Northern In- 
dustry. 

Many of these new workers were entirely un- 
fitted to meet the new demands of Northern In- 
dustry. Coming as they did from rural agri- 
cultural sections of the South, bringing with them 
their old traditions and superstitions, they pre- 
sented to us many new community problems. 
Owing to this condition, we felt it necessary in 
the early part of 1918 to put on a colored Wel- 
fare Worker, as we were of the opinion that 
through him, in conjunction with the Employ- 
ment Manager, we could gain better results from 
our colored workmen, which has proven true 
beyond any doubt. 


An Experiment With Negro Labor 


J. W. Knapp 
Personnel Director, Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


The Company’s policy relative to the colored 
welfare work is to have it conducted through the 
office of the Employment Manager. With this 
arrangement, it can be easily seen that the suc- 
cess or failure of this work depends largely on 
the team work between the Employment Man- 
ager and the Welfare Worker. No program 
worked out would be of any value unless there 
were confidence, understanding and general in- 
terest on the part of the Employment Manager. 

This has been one of the gratifying results of 
our work, and if we have done anything at all, 
it has been through this perfect understanding, 
and it has been through this relationship that we 
have been able to get over to the worker, very 
often, many of the policies of the Company. 

The Welfare Worker has given us insight into 
what we term the peculiarities of their race, that 
perhaps otherwise, could never have been un- 
derstood. We seek information regarding the 
employees that will be to their benefit both on 
and off the job. We, therefore, want the worker 
to feel free to come to us whenever he so desires. 

One of the many successful efforts has been 
the investigating of our men off duty, through 
the Welfare Worker. By this means we are able 
to catch up the loafer, thus ridding the commu- 
nity of undesirables, as well as to render aid 
many times to our workmen who are detained 
home on account of sickness of self or family. 
It has been our policy since the introduction of 
colored labor, to encourage married men to bring 
their families to Duquesne, rendering such finan- 
cial aid as necessary to accomplish this end. 
Through our Welfare Worker, we were able also 
to trace out disorderly houses and close them 
up promptly. 

Fortunately we secured the services of a very 
efficient nurse, and through her aid discovered 
several cases of men and women who were liv- 
ing together as man and wife when in reality 
they were not married. Upon being notified of 
these discoveries we succeeded in rectifying these 
cases by insisting that the parties be legally mar- 
ried. I might add that this nurse and another 
secured at the time, did yoeman service during 
the “Flu” epidemic and won the gratitude of the 
community at large. 

Two years ago we organized day and night 
classes for our colored employees in our Welfare 
Community House. The work of these classes 
has been successful beyond all expectations, and 
is due largely to the untiring efforts of Mr. 
Macon Lennon, our supervisor of the Community 
House. 

In the late fall we arranged weekly meetings 
in the Community House with the assistant De- 
partment Superintendents as speakers. These 
meetings were mostly get-to-gether meetings that 
the speakers might explain more fully to the 
employees, the various conditions of his depart- 
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ment, as well as to impress on the worker that 

the loafer or drone must go. It was surprising 

how largely these meetings were attended, and 
the results accomplished. We feel our respon- 
sibility to the men who come here, and are ready 
to help them to help themselves in a practical 
way. It is this idea that we are striving to drive 
home to our employees through the co-operative 
efforts of the welfare workers and the employ- 
ment manager. 

Another important factor, and I might call it 
a vital factor in successful Industrial Relations, 
is the Foreman, and his attitude towards the col- 
ored workman. At the start it was not at all 
uncommon to hear a Foreman say, “I got a couple 
more of those niggers in my gang today.” This 
is a far cry indeed from the remark of a Fore- 
man only the other day: “I wish I had about a 
dozen more in my crew like that colored fellow, 
John Rivers.” 

Another incident—A colored man named 
Thompson, working in a semi-skilled position, 
left us during the hard times to go to his home 
in the South. Recently the furnace man with 
whom he had worked, a white man, told our 
General Foreman that he had a letter from 
Thompson asking if he could get his job back 
if he came up. The General Foreman said: 
“Tell him yes, and if he knows any more like 
himself bring them along.” He, by the way, 
started to work last Friday night and he brought 
three men along with him. 

It must of course be understood that these men 
are good sober conscientious workmen, and we 
have many more like them. This class is accepted 
by the foremen and white workmen without 
prejudice, and it is from them that we have 
developed skilled and semi-skilled workmen. 

The department with which I am connected, 
the Open Hearth, employs approximately 20 per 
cent of the total plant employees; but mark this, 
that 20 per cent includes between 45 and 50 per 
cent of the colored employees of the entire plant, 
so that our experience has been as great as all 
of the other departments combined. 

Color alone, has been and is no bar to ad- 
vancement—probably not over 20 per cent of the 
colored men in our department are laborers, the 
rest having advanced to the position of second 
and third helpers on furnaces, gas makers, and 
ash hoppermen in the Gas Producer Plant, nar- 
row gauge railroad switchmen, ladle liners, etc., 
and will continue to advance as long as they 
merit advancement. 

This type of man presents no problem. He is 
ambitious, works steadily, saves some money, 
and is in general a credit to the community, and 
I want to say right here that his loyalty to the 
company for which he works is second to none. 

Our problem is with the other fellow, of whom 
there are numerous varieties. The one who can’t 
get along with his foreman. A shift to another 
foreman sometimes satisfies him, or to another 
kind of work; then again it takes a shift to an- 
other department to do it. If that does not work, 
there is something wrong with the man and we 
usually have to let him go. We have in some 
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cases tried as many as eight different lines of 
work where the man showed a willingness to 
work but lacked adaptability, before landing on 
a job that the man could handle. 

Then there is the one who seemingly has no 
cares in the world, the least being his work, 
Once in awhile, a heart to heart talk does a 
world of good, but in most cases it is hopeless 
and he soon drifts away if not discharged. 

Another is the fellow who works well, but has 
the lay off habit—particularly around pay day. 
This is usually a hard case to combat. He prom- 
ises not to do it again, but as a rule soon lapses 
as the money starts to burn a hole in his pocket. 
He always wonders why he is passed up when a 
better job is open. 

Another type is the fellow who is a good 
worker but has to go down home every so often, 
“To see about some business,” said business 
usually consisting of showing off his good clothes 
and air of prosperity to the folks around home. 
In my experience with this type, I cannot recall 
a single one who did not find it necessary to 
draw all his pay and have his employment record 
terminated before going. He also wonders whi 
advancement does not come to him. Of course 
the man who has a legitimate reason, has no 
trouble in getting a leave of absence: it in no 
way mitigates against his advancement, and he 
usually has the money to go with. 

We have several off on leave at the present 
time. One bringing a bride back with him. An- 
other whose wife is dangerously ill after an op- 
eration. Another who, although his own family 
is here, is now bringing his father and mother 
up. Another, a fine old character who went to 
Birmingham to dispose of some property, as 
both he and his wife want to spend the rest of 
their days in the North. 

Another type, the vicious bad actor. We have 
fortunately had very little experience with him. 
The few we have had were disposed of summar- 
ily as soon as they showed their real character. 
We are not attempting to operate a reform school. 

As you will have noticed, I have covered the 
good, the bad and the indifferent, generally speak- 
ing, and while unfortunately the majority of 
those with whom we have come in contact have 
belonged to the last two classes, this is not as dis- 
couraging to the careful observer as it seems. 

All things are comparative, including majori- 
ties, and this majority at the present time is small 
compared to the past, and we can feel assured 
that in the years to come the positions will be 
reversed. Now what is, and will be responsible 
for this? Call it increased efficiency, for want of 
a better name—a change in the state of mind,— 
a dawning of the day of opportunity, and recog- 
nition of it and its possibilities—a determination 
to have a real share in the world’s work, and the 
feeling that there are commensurate rewards for 
personal effort. All these may be brought about 
by the work of intelligently functioning organiza- 
tions, coupled with the efforts of our industrial 
leaders to assure to all a square deal regardless 
of race, color, or creed. 
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The measurement of intelligence involves, to 
cay the least, some risks. Intelligence itself is 
such a vague, uncertain and indefinable quality 
that objective units of measurement are not eas- 
ily found. Beyond the extremely speculative risk 
involved in measuring something that has not as 
vet even been defined, there is a greater danger 
in the assumptions now current and authorita- 
tively supported that the results of such tests as 
are applied are not only measurements of intelli- 
gence but of the capacity for it. 

Fortunately for the psychologists in this coun- 
try there has always been material for compari- 
son in the white and Negro populations. It was 
possible at least in this field to experiment, 
classify and deduce fundamental differences be- 
tween the white and Negro groups with little or 
no risk. For on the one hand, the results in- 
variably supplied the proof of a superiority al- 
ready assumed, and on the other hand such as- 
sertions were always blessed with a singular free- 
dom from effective protest. It is so absurdly 
easy to prove almost anything where there exists 
a will to believe that the elaborate gestures of 
scientific thoroughness at times seem grotesquely 
out of place. 

Less than fifty years ago when anthropology 
was in its infancy the actual humanity of Negroes 
was seriously denied. Later cranial measure- 
ments “proved” Negroes hopelessly incapable of 
absorbing white man’s civilization. As the sci- 
ence of anthropology developed, however, a wider 
selection of subjects for study and more accu- 
rate instruments of measurement eliminated to 
an embarrassing degree the personal bias and 
preconceptions of the investigators. One in- 
stance will illustrate: 

In 1906 Dr. Bean seized upon the theory ad- 
vanced by Spitzka and attempted to apply it to 
150 white and 150 Negro brains. He found 
definite and important variations according to 
race. His conclusions were widely accepted and 
are commonly quoted as scientific evidence. Un- 
der most extraordinarily advantageous circum- 
stances, however, the accuracy of his findings 
was tested by Franklin P. Mall, an associate, who 
used the same brains, but took precautions to 
eliminate the personal equation. His instruments 
of measurement were more accurate, and, to in- 
sure objectivity he had the racial labels covered 
until his measurements were made. The results 
were astonishingly different. Almost invariably 
small but constant differences weighed against 
the Negro brains and in favor of the white brains. 
To quote Mall: 

“I have tabulated as Bean did the area of the genu 
with that of the splenium in 106 brains and do not find 
that the symbols for the brains of the two races sepa- 
rate. Most of the Negro brains in my chart are inter- 
mixed with the white man’s brains above the line which 
separates them in Bean’s chart. My measurements 
were all made by tracing the outline of the corpus 


callosum with the very accurate projecting apparatus 
made by Hermann of Zurich, while Bean’s were made 
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with a less precise instrument borrowed from the 
Smithsonian Institute. The areas of both Bean’s and 
my own were made with a Conradi planimeter whose 
minimum registration is 10 sq. mm. In order to ex- 
clude my own personal equation, which is an item of 
considerable importance in a study like this, all of the 
tracings as well as the measurements of all of the areas 
were made without my knowing the race or sex of any 
individuals from which the brains were taken. The 
brains were identified from the laboratory records just 
before the results were tabulated.” 

‘It is, of course, entirely presumptuous to ques- 
tion the results of the investigators who with 
such unfailing consistency reach the same con- 
clusion. A certain generosity of judgment on 
points of doubt, however, might be extended to 
that group about which such highly questionable 
deductions have been made in the past. To this 
caution might also be added the dangers inher- 
ent in judgments upon a group which stands by 
force of circumstance in a position making these 
conclusions not only expected but practically 
demanded. 

Experiences of the past have shown that 
Negroes cannot always be assured of a strictly 
unbiased examination, and it is a common ob- 
servation that there does exist a certain very 
considerable body of fixed opinion concerning 
them not wholly favorable or complimentary. 
Added to these dangers is the all important fact 
that they live in a maze of environmental cir- 
cumstances and handicaps from which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to eliminate purely psychological 
factors. 

Before accepting these findings without quali- 
fication consideration should likewise be given 
to the possibility of certain definite purposes not 
wholly compatible with the objects of science be- 
hind these examinations and conclusions. For 
example, when anti-slavery agitation attacked the 
conscience of slave holders, support for the in- 
stitution was found not only in the Bible, but in 
ethnological research which proved such extraor- 
dinary things as that. 

“A remarkable peculiarity of the prognathous race is 
that any deserved punishment inflicted upon them with 
a switch, cowhide or whip puts them into good humor 
with themselves, and the executioner of the punishment, 
provided he manifest satisfaction by regarding the 
offense as atoned for.” 

Or that 

“The ethnical elements assimulating the Negro to the 
mule, although giving rise at times to Dsysenthaesia 
Ethiopia, are of vast importance to the prognathous 
race, because they guarantee to that race an ample pro- 
tection against the abuses of arbitrary power.’ 

The frank interest frequently expressed in the 
industrial education of Negroes as a means of 
training Negro domestics and manual laborers if 
they are to be educated at all, makes somewhat 
more difficult the unreserved acceptance of com- 
parative tests of whites and Negroes which con- 
clude that industrial education is the only kind 
for which Negroes are fitted. This scepticism 
is not diminished when no such conclusion is 


*The American Journal of Anatomy, Vol. IX, No. 1. 
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reached regarding those white pupils who fall 
within the limits of the ratings assigned to Ne- 
groes. A further fact of importance character- 
istic of all the tests in which Negroes have been 
concerned is the method of charting the intelli- 
gence found. This line is invariably drawn ac- 
cording to race, in spite of the fact that both 
races are represented in all the so called divisions 
of intelligence. 

THE INTELLIGENCE OF NEGROES AS RE- 

VEALED BY Dr. Mayo. 


Perhaps careful and impersonal studies will 
eventually reveal such gross racial differences as 
are at present alleged and widely accepted, but 
the obvious difficulties to accuracy and the strik- 
ing errors of judgment in the foremost attempts 
scientifically to establish fundamental mental dif- 
ferences between whites and Negroes, provoke 
an honest scepticism. Just recently Dr. A. F. 
Tredgold, M.D., F. R. S. Edinburgh, in address- 
ing the Eugenics Education Society in England 
on the inheritance of mental qualities, cited as 
his sole proof of racial differences in the poten- 
tiality for development on educational lines, a 
comparative racial study made by Dr. M. J. 
Mayo in the Public Schools of New York City in 
1913. Said Dr. Tredgold: 

“It has been found in certain schools in New York 
City in which children of black and white races are 
educated side by side, that there are constant and im- 
portant mental differences. The colored groups re- 
quire from a term to a year longer than do the whites 
to complete the course, and in every study the whites 
attain a higher average of scholarship.” 

Now, these “constant and important mental 
differences” may have existed, but Dr. Mayo, 
from his study could not possibly have found 
them. In the first place, he made his study from 
records. On these records nowhere in New 
York City Public Schools do they or did they in 
1913 give any indication of the color of the child. 
As a starting point, therefore, it was necessary 
to rely upon the memory of the teacher. Dr. 
Mayo himself admitted that “by colored pupils 
are meant such as are reported by teachers as 
“colored” and doubtless only those are included 
who were obviously possessed of a considerable 
degree of Negro blood.” Doubtless, also only 
those are included who are definitely remembered 
as colored, and where, as in the case of this in- 
vestigation, the question of the advisability of 
separate schools was in mind, it is not unthink- 
able that color would be more easily remembered 
in connection with the least brilliant of the col- 
ored pupils. The units employed to measure the 
mental capacity of these two races were the rat- 
ings given by teachers, a purely arbitrary matter 
easily susceptible to the influence of personal 
bias, the response of the child to the personality 
of the teacher and the attitude and interest of the 
teacher. It is possible, of course, that none of 
these vitiating circumstances entered, but all of 
the elements are present here that appear in in- 
stances in which such circumstances do play an 
important part. 

The investigator admits that “the significance 
or lack of significance of school markings, and 
their arbitrary and unscientific character are 
often subjects of comment and unfavorable crit- 
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icism.” This, however, did not deter him from 
taking them as the basis for deciding a very graye 
issue. Two important “discoveries” were made. 

(a) That for the colored pupils on an average, tiicre 


is a considerably greater retardation in the grades and 
that they are more advanced in age on entering the 
high school; that four per cent of the white and 25 
per cent of the colored pupils entered after the |7th 
birthday; that 27 per cent of the whites are as old as 
the median age of the colored and that the whites are 
more regular in age on entering school. 

(b) That considering the entire scholastic record 
the median mark of 150 white pupils is higher than 1! 
of the 150 colored pupils, that 25 per cent of the col- 
ored pupils reach or surpass the median mark of the 
whites. 

In the finding covering the greater age 
Negro pupils on entering High School the prior 
educational equipment of Negro children is en- 
tirely overlooked. The Negro children were in 
many instances of families that had migrated 
from the South where colored schools, in point 
of organization and in the training and number 
of teachers, are notoriously bad. A Study of 
Colored Children in the Public Schools made by 
Frances Blascoer in 1914 for another purpose, 
unfortunately for these findings, revealed the 
presence of this element. Of 147 cases of re- 
tarded children studied, 33 per cent had attended 
other schools principally those in the South, and 
of the 98 that had attended New York schools 
only, 28.4 per cent began school retarded. It 
further pointed out that of the 147 retarded chil- 
dren studied, 58 including those attending New 
York schools only, and those attending other 
schools, entered over age. 

Certainly late entrance to school is no evidence 
of constitutional mental difference and, as might 
reasonably follow, the fact that beginning lat: 
they ended late is not convincing evidence of 
mental difference. 

The assumption advanced that the whites and 
Negroes in high school represented the same eco- 
nomic class suggests another error of judgment 
on an important issue. There is much evidence 
that differences in economic status do register 
in scholarship as well as in attendance. The 
fact that white and Negro children are in the 
high schools together is no evidence that the two 
groups represent the same or similar economic 
classes. The occupations to which Negroes are 
limited do not permit a level of income common 
to that group of whites represented in the high 
schools. If anything, the struggle within the Ne- 
gro group to maintain children in school is 
intensified. 

Recent light has been thrown upon apparent 
tendencies to differences even within the white 
groups, according to family income. The study 
of the intelligence of high school seniors made 
under the direction of the Psychological Lab- 
oratories of Indiana University in 1921 showed 
that the scholastic records of seniors belonging 

to the lower income groups were much less than 
the records of seniors belonging to the higher 
income groups, although the highest records 
were made by pupils belonging to the income 
group of $2,000 to $3,000—the families regarded 
as being in comfortable circumstances. Signifi- 
cantly enough the income of Negroes most nearly 
approximates the lowest economic group repre- 


seniod in the study of seniors. Few Negro fam- 
lice fall within the group with the highest inci- 
dence of good records. 

‘The racial groups with which the Negroes were 
compared provided an ample contrast from this 
point of view. The English, German and Jew- 
ish families used represented nationalities of su- 
perior economic status as well as educational 
background. 

The actual difference of 4 per cent found was 
indeed small, in fact, hardly large enough to 
cover ordinary errors of calculation and certainly 
not sufficient to base any deductions as to differ- 
ent mental capacities upon. 

If all the foregoing questions covering accu- 
racy and unbiased rating were disregarded there 
still remains an inconsistency for which only one 
explanation appears. It is noted that the greatest 
differences in markings of white and Negro pu- 
pils occur in the less exact subjects. For ex- 
ample, in English the median mark of the whites 
was 69; of the colored 62. In mathematics, how- 
ever, the median mark of the whites was 69 
and the colored 65; Dr. Mayo admits that 
he cannot understand why the colored pupils 
make relatively the lowest showing in English 
and the highest in mathematics, especially in 
arithmetic and algebra. He has an explanation 
for their relatively poor work in English in the 
low state of culture of their homes, but there is 
no explanation of the “startling” fact that they 
did their best work in mathematics. All of the 
older school anthropologists support the belief 
that they surpass “in work requiring memory and 
a skill for imitation.” Dr. Mayo thus in his quan- 
dary quotes the view of Ratzel who states re- 
garding the Negro that he “readily picks up for- 
eign languages and learns to read in a short 
time.” . . . and of Shaler who states that 

“With rare exceptions his (the Negro’s) abil- 
ity in the field of mathematics is far less than 
that of the Aryan and the Semite. The mathe- 
matics which require constructive ability of the 
higher kind, as algebra and geometry, are gener- 
ally beyond the capacities of these people.” 

And here the subject rests. 

The suspicion of the personal element in the 
markings is irresistible. One might expect in a 
true test of mental differences that in the exact 
sciences in which the teacher obviously has less 
opportunity to insert his personal equation, the 
disparity would at least be as great as in those 
subjects like English, for example, where the 
opinion of the teacher as to accuracy and cor- 
rectness has a wider play. 

The method by which the trifling and uncer- 
tain differences are presented is another factor 
to be considered. By careful jugglery of words 
they are made to appear much more important 
than they really are. For example, he makes 
such a statement as this: “Forty-six per cent of 
the colored pupils reach the mark attained by 50 
per cent of the whites.” It could be stated just 
as accurately but with less pretense of difference 
if it were said simply that 92 per cent of the 
Negroes received the median mark given the 
whites.” 
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Tue Army INTELLIGENCr TESTS 

No less an authority than Dr. M. R. Trabue, 
Director of the Bureau of Educational Service, 
Columbia University, is responsible for the sur- 
prising discovery that the more accurate meas- 
urements of the Army Tests not only confirmed 
the findings of Dr. Mayo, but actually increased 
the racial difference.” These Army Tests, de- 
vised particularly for the purpose of eliminating 
the feeble minded and selecting officers by a 
rapid classification, have come to serve the pur- 
pose of a coterie of students bent on establishing 
differences in actual mental capacities. In this 
exaltation of an aristocracy of superior minds, 
the American white public has not wholly es- 
caped. ‘The Tests are accredited with revealing 
the existence of less than 5 per cent of “talent” 
and a surprising amount of imbecility. The im- 
posing question mark behind the whole principle 
supporting the intelligence tests as now employed, 
has been most aptly pointed out by Walter Lipp- 
man in a recent series of articles on this subject 
appearing in the NEW REPUBLIC. He said: 

“It is quite impossible for honest statistics to show 
that the average adult intelligence of a representative 
sample of the nation is that of an immature child in 
the same nation. The average adult intelligence can- 
not be less than the average adult intelligence, and to 
any one who knows what the word ‘mental-age’ means, 
Mr. Stoddard’s remark ** is precisely as silly as if he 
had written that the average mile was three quarters 
of a mile long.*** 

It is not surprising in view of the revelations 
of mental weakness in the indefinite general pub- 
lic, that the curse of an even more abject mental 
poverty should be lowered again on the “familiar” 
brow of the Negro. Here, however, there is no 
protest. On the contrary, the consistency of 
findings in regard to them are taken as arguments 
for the accuracy of the tests. The tests are, of 
course, recognized as the most authoritative 
measurement so far made of the mental differ- 
ences between the white and Negro groups. 
These comparative grading reached by making a 
selection of 93,973 white and 18,891 Negroes are 
as follows: 

Percentage Making Grade 
No.of Cases D- D C- A 
Whites 13,973 7.0 17.1 238 25.0 15.0 80 4.1 
Negroes 18,891 49.0 29.7 129 57 20 06 0.1 

This difference is expressed in a more popular 
manner by Dr. Trabue when he says: “The 
average Northern Negro has ability to learn new 
things which is about equivalent to that possessed 
by the average eleven year old white school boy; 
while the average Southern Negro is about as 
capable in his intellectual capacities as the aver- 
age nine year old white school boy.” 

It will be noted that words like “ability” and 
“capacity” are employed and are tied up inferen- 
tially with “heredity.” It is as true of these tests 
and the finding therefrom, as of the Mayo Study, 
that altho such fundamental racial differences as 
are alleged may exist as applied to Negroes, the 
probabilities of error are too great to accept them 

* The Intelligence of Negro Recruits, Natural His- 
tory, December 1919. 

**Mr. Lathrop Stoddard in THE REVOLT 
AGAINST CIVILIZATION said: “The average men- 
tal age of Americans is only about fourteen.’ 


*** NEW REPUBLIC, p. 213, October 25, 1922. 
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without grave reservations. If these differences 
are racial, the following would most likely be 
true: 

(a) The differences would tend to be constant. 

(b) The differences would apply equally to Negroes 
living in the North and South, most especially in 
the case of Southern-born Negroes living in the 
North, or Northern-born Negroes living in the 
South. 

(c) The differences would apply equally to rural and 
urban Negroes. 

(d) The differences would be based upon ability to 
learn rather than upon :nformation. 

(e) The rating would not be seriously altered by ex- 
tended time of the tests or by repeating them. 

(f{) The two groups would have been tested under sim- 
ilar conditions. 

(g) The same experiences would have been assumed. 

The Army Tests admittedly were designed to 
facilitate the selection of personnel for the differ- 
ent branches and ranks of the service, and in 
the making of the tests they were so timed that 
“5 per cent or less in any average group would 
be able to finish in the time allotted.” The Army, 
it has been pointed out, needed about that per- 
centage of men immediately for the officers’ 
training camps. 

This intention was even more manifest with 
respect to the Negro recruits. Their use as ser- 
vice troops had been decided upon long before 
they were tested. Moreover, when the tests were 
made the examiners were specifically instructed 
to grade them on the basis of this decision.—Says 
the Report of the Psychological Division: 

“In the examination of Negro recruits, Camp proce- 
dure was determined by the practical needs of the Army. 
Examiners conducted their work with the object of 
rendering practical assistance to the military organiza- 
tion, and the collection and study of scientific data 
were always incidental to this main purpose.” 

* Psychological Examining in the United States 
Army, Memoirs National Academy of Science, p. 705. 

As further evidence of this purpose, the Re- 
port continues: 

“The matter of distribution according to grades of 
intelligence was of less importance in the case of the 
Negro and the matter of climination was not so much 
one of excluding the lowest from the regular military 
service as it was one of admitting the highest.” 

The first serious vitiation of the statistics for 
comparative purposes thus appears. In the first 
place, they were not needed in any considerable 
numbers in the higher branches of the Service 
and the examiners were instructed to act accord- 
ingly. In the second place, the lowest classes of 
Negroes (D and D-) were accepted unless totally 
unfit, while among the whites these classes were 

Tue Beta TEsts 

The Alpha test was for literates; the Beta test 
for “illiterates.” The latter, however, was de- 
signed not so much for “‘illiterates” as non-Eng- 
lish speaking recruits. The experiences of exam- 
iners in applying these Beta tests to Negroes are 
most illuminating. Camp Sevier, for example, 
in reporting on the thousands of Negroes exam- 
ined in 1918, declared the test unsatisfactory as 
applied to Negroes because it “unnaturally limits 
the Negro mind where it is relatively strong—in 
the use of language.” Camp Meade reported 

that “too large a percentage of the Negroes who 
should make high scores fail in Beta.” Camp 
Dodge reported that “it took all the energy and 
enthusiasm the examiner could muster to main- 
tain the necessary attention, as there was a de- 
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cided disposition for the Negroes to lapse nto 
inattention and almost into sleep.” Indeed, ‘he 
Report of the Psychological Division to the > ur- 
geon General concluded that “The general ¢ in- 
sensus seems to be that Beta is not as satisfaci sry 
a test for illiterate Negro recruits as it is or 
illiterate whites.” 

This, of course, makes that type of test gi\ en 
to Negro recruits an important item. The Necro 
illiteracy rate is more than double that of the 
white. This fact, whatever its cause, sim) ly 
doubles the incidence of Negroes for this unfair 
comparison. But more serious still, the Psyclhi- 
logical Division states that “In some cases tlie 
Negroes were all sent in a body direct to examin. 
tion Beta” with no effort whatever to segrega‘e 
the literate and illiterate. Of the Negroes 65.6 
per cent were given Beta Tests as compared with 
24.7 per cent of the whites. 

With the white recruits the failures were re- 
examined. With the Negroes “the standard pro- 
cedure was often modified to meet the unusu:! 
situation.” Half the Negroes were 
rated “D-” on the group examinations and of 
those so failing about one-fifth were recalled an:! 
four-fifths allowed to go without further exami- 
nation.* That re-examinations do result in im- 
proved ratings is clearly shown in the results of 
tests on this point. Of the Negroes making 
“D-” in the Alpha test and re-examined 86.9 per 
cent made higher scores and the per cent receiv- 
ing ratings above “D” increased from 3 to 30 
per cent. 

Perhaps the most interesting question of all 
develops on the relative showing of Northern 
and Southern Negroes. Altho representing the 
same race, there is as significant a difference in 
their ratings between sections and as great a dif- 
ference between states as between races. 

No.of Cases D- D C- CC4+IBA 
Northern Negroes 8165 19.6 27.6 22.1 21.4 6.7 2.3 0.6 
Southern Negroes 14,994 55.7 264 98 62 1404 0.1 

When states are considered the difference is 

more pronounced : 


No. of Cases D- D C- 
Illinois 1139 10.6 324 281 185 65 24 14 
Mississippi 1,919 57.1 ®@2 92 2808 — — 


It would have been most interesting to learn 
the comparative intelligence ratings for white 
recruits from Northern and Southern States, 
Massachusetts and Georgia, for example. This 
classification, however, has been wisely avoided 
and the explanation proposed that “in general, the 
staff feared to come to hasty conclusions upon 
the comparison of States with data of which the 
precision was so greatly affected by Camp differ- 
ences,” and that “it very importance * * * 
made its undertaking seem unwise with the lim- 
ited time and statistical assistance available to the 
office of the Section of Psychology.” 

The doctrinaire on the question of Negro men- 
tality usually professes ignorance on the causes 
of this difference. The most frequent explanation 
is that the intelligent, or “sensible” Negroes move 
North, which may be in a sense true. This, how- 
ever, would prove nothing about native capacity. 
The most pertinent and enlightening statistics on 
this point, it seems, are those provided concern- 
ing +. were school advantages for Negroes in 

p. 


Nor:iern and Southern States: 
purative Expenditures for White and Colored 


di Children in Southern States 
White Colored 
10.00 1.44 


~ New York spends annually $45.32 per child 
and Negro illiteracy is 2.9 per cent, Pennsylvania 
spends $36.20 per child and Negro illiteracy is 
6.1 per cent, Maryland spends $6.38 per child 
(Negro) and Negro illiteracy is 18.2 per cent, 
Mississippi spends $2.26 and Negro illiteracy is 
29.3 per cent, Louisiana spends $1.31 and Negro 
illiteracy is 38.5 per cent. 

The median years of schooling received by the 
various classes of the draft were as follows: 

MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOLING* 


14.7 Thru Third Year College 
Native White Draft .........seees- 6.9 Thru Grade 9 
Forcign White Draft .............. 4.7 Thru Grade 5 
4.9 Thru Grade 5 
26 Thru Grade 3 


In correlating intelligence ratings with years 
of schooling the Army Psychologists could not 
resist the conclusion that “Within each group 
such groups which are successively better 
schooled make successively better showing in the 
intelligence examination.” 

One is wise indeed to be able to draw a line 
with precision between what is not known be- 
cause of lack of acquaintance or familiarity, and 
what is not known thru sheer inability to learn. 
After all, what do the intelligence tests actually 
measure? The present foremost intelligence test- 
ers are assuming that they measure original na- 
ture, a quality fixed by heredity and therefore, un- 
influenced and unaltered by education and envir- 
onment. Such an assumption, if widely accepted 
would spell calamity to hope. “If the impression 
takes root,” says Mr. Lippman, “that these tests 
really measure intelligence, that they constitute a 
sort of last judgment on the child’s capacity, that 
they reveal ‘scientifically’ his predestined ability, 
then it would be a thousand times better if all the 
intelligence testers and all their questionnaires 
were sunk in the Sargasso Sea. One has only 
to read around in the literature of the subject but 
more especially in the work of popularizers like 
McDougall and Stoddard, to see how easily the 
intelligence test can be turned into an engine of 
cruelty, how easily in the hands of blundering or 
prejudiced men it could turn into a method of 
stamping a permanent sense of inferiority upon 
the soul of a child.” 

But this is precisely what has been done already 
with the Negro group, and at that most unfairly. 
The ability to perform problems, or to reflect an 
understanding of the familiar environment is the 
nearest possible approach to a measurement of 
intelligence. Familiarity of objects as well as 
acquired habits of motion and conduct are thus 
expected to make a difference. A child reared 
in a normal home thus registers higher than one 
reared in an institution, and a city child higher 
than a rural one, so long of course, as the objects 
familiar to the rural child are ignored in the 
questions given. This is most significant. The 


_*p. 766 Education and Its Relation to Intelligence 
Examinations. Ibid. 
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tests, as devised and submitted to Negro recruits, 
assumed that they were exposed to the same ex- 
periences, that being Americans their habits of 
life were the same, and that they were familiar 
with the same patterns of objects as the whites 
who admittedly inhabit a completely different 
social sphere. 

These are not mere generalizations. Over 80 
per cent of the Negroes of the South, for ex- 
ample, live in the country, isolated from the 
elaborate paraphernalia of modern city life. ~ The 
generation of age and eligible for Army Service 
in 1918, had little schooling and as a consequence 
read very little, thus further increasing their iso- 
lation. These factors are important in relation 
to their replies to the questions of the intelligence 
testers: “Who is Arthur Brisbane, W. L. Doug- 
las, or Blanche Sweet and Marguirite Clark?, 
actresses in motion pictures they are not permitted 
to see. Or such questions as where certain auto- 
mobiles are manufactured; which carries an air 
cooled engine; a Knight engine, and Delco Sys- 
tem? These latter presuppose a thorough inter- 
est in auto cars and no interest is more discern- 
ing than that of ownership. The Negro recruits 
are also, presumably, expected to know as evi- 
dence of their capacity for knowing, terms em- 
ployed in bowling and golting when participation 
in these games is virtually prohibited; to recog- 
nize phrases employed in the advertising of 
brands of tobacco and coffee when for at least 
two good reasons they never see them. The most 
difficult arithmetic problem given involved 
simp.e multiplication and subtraction. Facility 
with numbers, circles, triangles and squares 
comes with frequency of use, and this in turn 
depends upon the demands of their every day 
experience. A bookkeeper could most easily sur- 
pass a bank president in the mainpulation of fig- 
ures, but this does not prove the bookkeeper 
superior. 

This, however, is rot as essential a question on 
the matter of the ac._pted significance of the re- 
sults of the tests as another combination of the 
figures possible. If this difference is not funda- 
mental, we are perhaps justified in assuming that 
increased sophistication and education would 
tend to equalize the results. If they are funda- 
mental, distinctly and definitely racial, the fact 
that Negroes live in Ohio instead of Georgia 
would not alter the relation of difference ; neither 
would the total numbers when converted into 
percentages seriously affect the relation. But this 
is distinctly not the case. For the Negro recruits 
of Camp Lewis, for example, registered complete 
superiority over the whites of Camp Gordon, 
Camp Meade and Camp Pike. The Negro re- 
cruits from New Mexico scored 55.5 in A, pre- 
cisely the percentage of the highest type of whites 
—the officers. 

What seems most likely is that wherever there 
were Negroes in any large numbers, two tremen- 
dous vitiating factors were at work: the purpose 
of the Army to select them with a view to their 
usefulness in positions requiring more strength 
than intelligence; and the prejudgments of their 
examiners so aptly expressed by one of them: 

“All officers without exception, agree that the Ne- 
groes lack initiative; develop little or no leadership; and 
cannot accept responsibility.” 
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The increasing self-consciousness of the young 
college Negro is evidenced in the seriousness and 
sense of direction which now attach to his college 
organizations. During the recent Christmas to 
New Year holidays not less than seven Greek 
Letter fraternities and sororities met in conven- 
tion with a total representation of more than a 
thousand college students and graduates, from 
every section of the country which boasts a stand- 
ard college. 

In St. Louis, the Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, 
the oldest group, met with 300 respresentatives 
from 60 colleges and institutions of learning 
from the University of California to Harvard. 
Interest was centered upon the nation-wide “Go 
to High School—Go to College” Campaign among 
young Negro students. The National President, 
Simeon S. Booker, reported that this Fraternity 
through its campaign to encourage continuance 
in school has established itself as an important 
factor in collegiate life. During the past year 
chapters have been established at the University 
of California, the State University of Iowa, the 
State College of Iowa, the University of Denver, 
Harvard University, Springfield College (Spring- 
field, Mass.) Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., and a Graduate Chapter at Indianapolis, In- 
diana, increasing the total to 44 chapters with a 
membership of over 2,500. 

The Fraternity in a body made a pilgrimage 
to the spot where there is now erected a monu- 
ment to the Reverent E. P. Lovejoy, noted abo- 
litionist who gave his life in defense of freedom. 
A wreath was placed on the monument and brief 
exercises held. S. S. Booker of Baltimore was 
re-elected president, Raymond P. Alexander of 
Boston, first vice-president, R. W. Cannon of 
Minneapolis, second vice-president, Norman L. 
McGhee of Washington, D. C., secretary, Homer 
Cooper of Chicago, treasurer, and Oscar C. 
Brown, of Indianapolis, editor of the official or- 
gan THE SPHINX. 

The Omega Psi Phi Fraternity met in Phila- 
delphia with representatives from twenty-eight 
Chapters. This group is developing plans for 
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fostering the study of Negro History in scl: vols 
and colleges. This Fraternity holds the dis: ne- 
tion of being the first established in a Negro -ol- 
lege. During its session resolutions were pa; sed 
condemning the Ku Klux Klan and endor-ing 
the Inter-racial Relations’ Committee’s plan for 
fostering good will. Letters were sent to the 
Governors of each State to this effect. J. Als:on 
Atkins of Tulsa, Oklahoma, was re-elected prvsi- 
dent, Campbell C. Johnson of Washington, D. C. 
was elected secretary, and William Gilbert of 
Nashville, Tennessee, treasurer. 

The Delta Sigma Theta Sorority met in Chi- 
cago and established a $1,000 Scholarship Fund. 

The Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority held its an- 
nual Boule in Kansas City with representatives 
from twenty-eight Chapters. During the past 
year Sororities have been established in New 
York City, Philadelphia, the University of South- 
ern California, West Virginia Collegiate Institute, 
the University of Indiana, and the Univefsity of 
Minnesota, while Graduate Chapters have been 
established in Wilmington, Delaware, Louisville, 
Kentucky, Indianapolis, and Chicago. Practi- 
cally all of the Chapters are awarding scholar- 
ships annually to high school graduates and co!- 
lege women of high scholastic and ethical stand- 
ards. And in some instances the Sorority is 
financing girls throughout their four years at col- 
lege. An interesting report of the comparative 
ranking of this group of colored college women 
with other groups in college revealed that Rho 
Chapter at the University of California, had an 
average grade of 2.3046 and ranked fourth in the 
32 sororities and other women’s organizations of 
the University--the highest average for the en- 
tire group was 2.2009. During the past two 
years one of the members has received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy and six have re- 
ceived the Phi Beta Kappa Key. Mrs. Loraine 
Green of Chicago was elected president, Miss 
Mary E. Link of Kansas City, Kansas, secretary, 
Miss L. Pearle Mitchell of Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, treasurer, and Miss Helen E. Perry of Chi- 
cago editor of the official organ. 


i 
4 
Delegates to the 15th Annual Convention of the Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity in St. Louis. 4 


Ohio is one of the border states and as such 
perpetually labors under the conflict of opposing 
sentiments. It is near enough to the North to 
i-h liberal, democratic principles, and near 


enouch to the South to feel the traditional re- 
straints when these principles concern Negroes. 


The school question in the state has always been 
a source of great irritation. In 1887 it arose 
with a flare in Xenia, where the school board 
lost in its fight against explicit law, but finally 
satisfied itself by “gerrymandering” the school 
districts, 2 privilege within their power and which, 


ployed. In 1889 it broke again in New Rich- 
mond, Clermont County, and in a suit against 
the Superintendent of Schools and 13 prominent 
white citizens, the Negroes won. The award, 
altho but one cent, granted them the privilege 
of keeping their children in school, and supplied 
the hope, based upon express provisions in the 
statutes of the State, of successful issue in sub- 
sequent encounters certain to follow. 

These very definite legal prohibitions to dis- 
crimination, have in Springfield prompted most 
unusual methods of circumvention. In this in- 
stance the effort to separate the schools, in addi- 
tion to being disguised in the cloak of the alleged 
desires of the Negro population, has actually been 
aided by the activity of a number of Negroes. 
The action of the Superintendent of schools, 
based upon the expectation of general white sup- 
port and the ineffectiveness of Negro protest, met 
a surprise when with the opening of the Negro 
school practically the entire Negro population 
kept their children at home. 

The movement for this separation, in the light 
of legal authority, is most interesting. In 1920 
the Superintendent of schools first actively soli- 
cited the interest of a few selected Negroes in 
colored schools with arguments intended to make 
the proposition attractive. These Negroes repre- 
sented a wide diversity of personal interests : some 
with political aspirations, some cherishing the 
notion of independent educational development, 
and some with the more immediately practical 
hope of employment as teachers either for them- 
selves or their children. At a meeting attended 
by whites and Negroes (specifically, three Negro 
women) the Garfield School District was pro- 
posed for Negroes. The Garfield School, located 
on Pleasant Street was a colored school during 
the days of the Black Laws some 40 years ago. 

In February, 1921, these three colored women 
circulated a petition “For Colored Schools” and 
received 290 names. This was presented to the 
Board of Education. It developed on investiga- 
tion that this petition carried the mark of a large 
number of illiterates whose names had been writ- 
ten by others. A few days later a petition 
“Against Colored Schools” was circulated and 
1136 signatures secured. In April, 1921, this 
petition was presented before the Board of Edu- 
cation and it was understood that the project 
would be dropped. In May, 1922, however, the 
local daily press announced the appointment of 
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thirteen colored teachers at salaries ranging from 
$800 to $1600 (the principal) for nine months, a 
figure, by the way, much below the standard of 
salaries for white teachers of the same rank. In 
spite of the argument that separate colored 
schools would provide employment for Spring- 
field people, of the teachers appointed one was 
from South Carolina, 6 from Kentucky, one from 
Tennessee, one from Pennsylvania and 4 from 
Ohio—two of these from Springfield. 

The announcement of the actual appointment 
of colored teachers stimulated the Springfield 
branch of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People to circulate a sec- 
ond petition against colored schools confining 
their efforts to the voters of the Fulton Street 
district alone. This petition was signed by nine 
hundred persons and presented to the Board of 
Education at its last meeting in May, 1922. The 
vote of the Board was divided along sex lines, 
the men favoring the separate schools and the 
women opposing them. By way of furthering 
the campaign a permanent organization was ef- 
fected under the name cf the Civil Rights Pro- 
tective League with Charles L. Johnson as Presi- 
dent. Mr. Johnson is the factory manager of 
the Champion Chemical Company, a concern em- 
ploying several hundred Negroes as chemists, 
laborers, time-keepers and foremen. This organi- 
zation claims 90 per cent of the 10,000 colored 
people of Springfield and its meetings have had 
the support of influential white citizens among 
whom are a former city manager of Springfield, 
the city solicitor, a judge and several of the most 
prominent ministers. Three white attorneys in- 
cluding a judge and two prominent Negro attor- 
neys have been employed to oppose the separate 
school project in the courts. 

As evidence of the popular protest of the 
Negro population, when the Fulton school opened 
on September 5, 1922, there were but 72 students 
and 13 colored teachers. The attendance of this 
small proportion has dropped at times as low as 
eleven. All of the white children were trans- 
ferred from the Fulton school district to other 
schools. Most serious for the city, however, is 
the aroused racial sentiment which has on sev- 
eral occasions threatened a clash. Springfield 
has in the past witnessed three racial clashes 
which approached the proportions of a race riot. 

The Civil Rights Protective League has had 
pickets on duty daily during school hours. The 
authorities as their first overt act of opposition to 
the protest of the Negroes had ten warrants 
sworn out against parents for violating the Ohio 
school laws in not sending their children to the 
Fulton school. Later, another colored woman 
was arrested for keeping her grandchildren out 
of school. When the cases were brought to court, 
however, they were dismissed, the evidence show- 
ing particularly in the case of the last arrest that 
she had taken her children to three schools and 
they had been refused admission. An injunction 
secured by the Civil Rights Protective League 
against the Board of Education restraining them 
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from establishing separate schools in violation of 
the laws of the State was completely ignored; 
instead, the school board thru the city manager 
stationed a patrolman to protect the Fulton school 
and transported the colored teachers to and from 
school in automobiles provided by the city. On 
November 7th, Ohio’s gubernatorial election day, 
a group of colored women assembled at the head- 
quarters of the Civil Rights Protective League 
to march to the polls and register their protest 
thru the ballot. This office is located just across 
the street from the Fulton school. Pickets were 
on duty as usual and under the instructions of 
the woman in charge not to approach the prem- 
ises. When the two automobiles containing the 
teachers arrived, one of the pickets drew apart 
the curtain of the car and as the woman in charge 
protested, a revolver was, placed at her side by 
the patrolman on duty. A fight ensued during 
which the patrolman was struck by a stone hurled 
by someone in the crowd. The police arrived 
with a machine gun to quell the disturbance. In 
court the defendants were acquitted but the situ- 
ation in the school remains the same. 

The Negro children are still out of school, and 
there is evidenced no sign of accord on the prin- 
cipal issues. 

Note: We are indebted to Mr. C. H. Dean Mohr, in- 
structor at Wilberforce University and resident of 
Springfield, for the information on events leading up to 
the present school strike —Eprtor. 


Africa 


(Continued from Page 6) 

an educational programme that will provide 
ample facilities for the training of the exceptional 
individuals to the utmost of their capacity and at 
the same time give the great masses an education 
which will directly increase their individual and 
communal welfare, supplanting a too general 
tendency to teach a rural, barbaric people the 
classics and ignore such fundamentals as personal 
hygiene, animal husbandry and better agriculture. 

The significant thing about the African Educa- 
tion Commission’s investigation and report is that 
the experience of the United States with its inter- 
racial problem has already been such as to pro- 
duce both the background and the leadership for 
a study of conditions in Africa, which is certain 
to exert a profound influence on the future of 
that Continent. Mr. Aggrey, in his lectures in 
this country, often calls attention to the shape of 
Africa. To many, he says, it suggests a great 
pear from which one can take large bites, but to 
him it suggests the great question mark of inter- 
national affairs. That would seem the more 
statesmanlike conception; and I believe that 
America must come to understand that, despite 
our diplomatic isolation from that Continent and 
despite our recent repudiation of the responsibili- 
ties created by our historic interest in the Repub- 
lic of Liberia, the peoples of Africa are looking 
to us. The Commission’s Report may have been 
planned for the information and guidance of the 
mission boards, but it really marks the first step in 
the inevitable growth of unofficial America’s deep 
interest in Africa and of that Continent’s faith in 
our disinterested goodwill. 
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The Migration Continues 


The Northward movement of Negroes seoms 
to be gaining impetus. Large posters hastily 
placed by employment agencies dot the stations 
and docks of the big industrial cities. In one 
block of the shipping sections of Baltimore, alvne, 
are advertisements for no less than 6,000 Nevro 
workmen, and according to reports from southern 
newspapers the former Negro farmers are leay ng 
in immense hordes. The Memphis (Tennesse«), 
Commercial Appeal says, “Negroes continue vo- 
ing northward. In the past 90 days more than 
12,000 have left the cotton fields of the Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas deltas for work in industrial 
plants of Chicago, St. Louis and Detroit. 

Whether the motives which are prompting this 
new migration are purely economic or a result 
of a hostile mental environment is a mooted 
question. In the opinion of the Athens (Ga.) 
Herald “the exodus in some localities is due to 
the machination of night riders, but in many cases 
the reason is purely one of economics. These 
farmhands, tenants and share croppers have been 
in the past, able to get advances to run them 
during the year, while they were making a crop. 
When this help is denied them, it is simply a 
question of getting another job or facing starva- 
tion.” But according to the Greenville (S. C.) 
News, “The Negro has become discouraged and 
longs for greener fields. But alas! few of them 
find the greener fields of their hope.” This same 
journal sees no cause for alarm. It continues, 
“This Negro exodus need cause no great alarm. 
It is not the first one experienced by the South.” 


This state of mind does not seem so reassuring 
to other papers of this section. The Columbus 
(S. C.) State says, “to men who own lands which 
they do not themselves live on and operate, migra- 
tion of Negroes is one of consequence immedi- 
ately serious—it means that some of these areas 
will not be occupied. Negroes should be capable 
of judging for themselves whether they would 
live in the South or seek new homes elsewhere. 
Undoubtedly the North offers them some advan- 
tages, better schools for their children, for ex- 
ample. 


“There will be no great objection to the migra- 
tion of those Negroes who can better their eco- 
nomic position elsewhere. If the movement 
northward should assure too great proportions, 
Southern agriculture would be adversely affected. 
But farming methods are changing in the South. 
More machinery is being used and crops are being 
diversified. The South is not nearly so utterly 
dependent on Negro labor as it once was. 
Another consideration for Negroes is, that much 
of the labor available for him in the South is of 
seasonable sort. This accounts for the idleness 
of many Negroes during parts of the year. If 
Negroes are available for this work and capable 
of performing it satisfactorily, there is no reason 
why they should not be given the preference over 
foreign labor. If the Negro can find steady em- 
ployment in the South he cannot be blamed for 
accepting it.” 
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The Negro Press in The United States 
By Freperick G. DetTweiLer 
The University of Chicago Press, $2.00 


In his preface to this admirable study the author 
that im pursuing it his “purpose has been to 


states 
descri! _Tather than interpret, to set forth facts in as 
straightforward a way as possible and let the Negro 

It will be evident to the most 


press for itself.” 
| reader that he has been singularly successful in 


ere ving that purpose. The stvdy must certainly have 
led him into numerous collateral investigations, almost 
compelling the passing of judgment. Moreover, it is 
an almost fatal temptation to the student of Negro 
activitics to generalize, interpret, and pronounce a final 
ipse divit. This temptation Mr. Detweiler has avoided. 
Instead, his simple plan has been to reproduce verbatim 
numerous clippings from the Negro press which nat- 
urally classify themselves within the range of the topic 


headings he has given the chapters of the books. Thus, 
truly, the Negro press is its own spokesman. The 
result is a plain, matter-of-fact handbook of informa- 
the subject, which should be increasingly val- 


tior 

uable to the student of journalism. For more and more 
the rapidly developing Negro press will demand con- 
sideration of every serious investigator in the journal- 
istic field, and this book wiil be found his vade mecum. 


The first three chapters may be considered a_his- 
torical survey of the Negro press. Within the limits 
Mr. Detweiler had set for himself, perhaps it is too 
much to expect more than the sketchy treatment ac- 
corded the origin and develcpment of the Negro press. 
On uld wish, however, for a fuller historical dis- 
cussion. 

The succeeding chapters make up for this apparent 
deficiency. There is an abundance of material and the 
author uses it unstintingly. Ample clippings are avail- 
able to show what are the favorite themes of the Negro 
paper, what is its makeup, how insistent and universal 
is the demand for rights, what means are advocated to 
re them, how Negroes live and what they think 


secu! 
themselves. 

The chapter on the “radical” section of the Negro 
press will be particularly illuminating to those who 
have been accustomed to regard periodicals like the 
Boston Guardian and The Crisis as in the forefront of 
Negro radicalism, and who have considered Trotter's 
het invective and DuBois’s incisive sarcasm as “red’ 
utterances. The emergence of this newer element in 
Negro journalism,—the frank economic approach to the 
solution of the race problem, cither by union with 
workers everywhere or through nationalistic schemes,— 
will, as time passes, receive increasing attention by all 
students of American life. 

By far the most interesting of the chapters in the 
book are the one on Negro life and the one on Negro 
Criticism of Negro Life. The Negro press is primarily, 
constantly, inevitably, but not exclusively, occupied with 
the Negro problem, spinning countless theories, pro- 
pounding endless solutions. Nevertheless, it does dili- 
gently record Negro happenings, the every day human 
occurences, setting forth those men and deeds it con- 
siders worthy of emulation, unmercifully castigating 
those men and unceasingly denouncing those deeds it 
considers despicable. 

It is refreshing to read a book about the Negro 
written by a white man who does not take sides. Mr. 
Detweiler handles his subject sympathetically, but with- 
out bias. In fact, “the Negro Press speaks for itself.” 

Gustavus STewarp, Columbus, Ohio. 


The New Social Order 
By Harry F. Warp 
Published by The Macmillan Company, Price $2.00 
Like his contemporaries in the vanguard of sociologi- 
cal thought Dr. Ward does not look upon our present 
social existence as an accomplished end. To him so- 
ciety is evolving and what is most significant it is 


moving rapidly despite sporadic lulls and setbacks, to 
a better life. He sees A NEW SOCIAL ORDER 
rising amid the debris of cerroding institutions. In 
the final analysis, internecine struggles with their con- 
stant demands for a more fullsome life for the greater 
portion of humanity are not so much causative in the 
series of events leading to a new condition of society, 
as ve indications of a new order. Social change 
comes by the decay of institutions and the death of 
old customs and traditions. Institutions and traditions 
die of their own inherent faultiness, as human intelli- 
gence increases and discoveries and institutions are 
made. 

The great revolts against predatory opulence and 
aristocratic injustice from the events leading to the 
passage of the Roman Agrarian Laws to the American 
and French Revolutions have had for their shibboleths 
“Human Equality.” No sooner had the doctrine of the 
Divine Right of Kings perished than the French phi- 
losophers advanced the Divine Right of Human Equal- 
ity which soon became the by-word of every peasant. 
Americans were as much influenced by these philosophi- 
cal tenets as Europeans. So in the struggle for In- 
dependence the colonists laid much emphasis upon 
Political Equality, declaring in their Bill of Rights that 
all men were created with certain natural and inalien- 
able rights. This political equality based upon equal 
suffrage rights was something that could be realized in 
the simple folk like those of colonial America. 

As gold was discovered the American life became 
more complex. A competitive scramble in which the 
weak perished was the result. The business philosophy 
of this period as summed up by one writer was “Every 
man for himself and the devil take the hindermost.” 
Commercial panics became so rampant that even the 
position of the strong became precarious. However, 
it was soon realized that competition was not the life 
of trade. The consequence of this was commercial 
combinations, the rise of syndicates, cartels and the 
cohesion of wealth. The individuals who combined to 
control the economic existence of the country, ipso 
facto, became the directors of its political policy. So 
the former “infinite worth of the down-most man” 
became a type of suspended idealism and political equal- 
ity, the idea of human brotherhood, an elusive will-o- 
the-wisp. If the indefeasible worth of man or the 
natural rights of man expressing itself in equal op- 
portunity is to be actualized it must be by the creation 
of economic equality in view of the fact that our politi- 
cal existence is largely determined by economic forces. 
Therefore, the new social order must bring about eco- 
nomic equality. 

“One of the greatest faults of democracy has been 
that its emphasis upon individual freedom has in many 
respects been an emphasis upon individual selfishness.” 
(Page 98.) Out of such a doctrine was born the ab- 
solute sovereignity of the individual and the invention 
of that caricature of Darwinism which insists that 
struggle is the law of life to justify the ruthless prac- 
tice of business men. In the New Order the last sem- 
blance of Machiavellian and Nietzchean doctrines will 
be rended. It will be dominated by the idea of unt- 
versal service. The highest expression of a democratic 
organization is to be iound in co-operative service. 

The concomitants of the two former virtues of the 
coming order are efficiency, solidarity and the supremacy 
of personality. The first involves the union of social 
economy in consumption with maximum production 
by the least expenditure of effort. This “efficiency de- 
pends upon the securing of creative self-exprssion on 
the part of the workers, and this cannot be done with- 
out ownership in the process.” The second principle 
will stress the value of the things of the spirit and 
not material goods. “The increase of personality be- 
comes the supreme objective of social organization 
while property falls into its proper place as the base 
upon which man now stands to derive from it the 
nourishment for his spiritual development.” The third 
principle will endeavor to “abandon both theory and 
practice of competitive individualism. The conflict be- 
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tween capital and labor ... develops out of an es- 
trangement of social interests. Co-operation between 
these classes can never go beyond a crtain point as 
long as this central conflict of interest remains. It 
can achieve solidarity of interest only as it develops 
ownership.” A, 


Goat Alley 


By Ernest Howarp CULBERTSON 
Steward, Kidd Co. 

Goat Alley, a serious three act play of Negro life, 
comes to us with a wonderful introduction. Mr. 
Ludwig Lewisohn vouches for it most interestingly; 
but we do not share the impressario’s enthusiasm for 
the performance. If the play is to be praised at all, 
it must be rather for its intentions than for its achieve- 
ments, more for its promise, even from the same au- 
thor, than for actual contribution. One somehow ex- 
pects, both from its preface and sub-title.—‘A Tragedy 
of Negro Life,’ something more essentially racial than 
he gets from this play by Mr. Culbertson. Especially 
after reflection does it seem rather to be a tragedy of 
the slums, with Negro characters thrown in. One does 
not wish for sentimental reasons to dissociate condi- 
tions or disclaim types that actually exist among Ne- 
groes as among others, and that may, by virtue also of 
conditions, exist among them in undesirable proportion. 
However, the basic framework of plot, motivation, 
and character, has so little in it that is essentially or 
peculiarly racial that one is forced to wonder why 
Mr. Culbertson chose Negro dialect and characteriza- 
tion for his theme. This is a play of the tragic, sordid 
sort that is happening the world over in the life of the 
submerged classes. Caught in the double mesh of pov- 
erty and the snares of her own loose past, Lucy Belle, 
the heroine, is gradually bound down to her fate,— 
death at the hands of the only man to whom she has 
tried to be faithful. His suspicions, placated over and 
again, cannot stand the last revelation of her perfidy, 
which she resorts even to infanticide to hide. As much, 
—indeed more than ever the victim of circumstances 
in this, she cannot avail herself of his easy, good-nat- 
ured credulity any longer. Relentlessly the human and 
the physical forces of the underworld bear her down. 

A tragedy as sordid as this has to seem inevitable 
or it leaves the painful impression of gratuitous and 
unnecessary exposure of the rags and bones of life, 
not to speak of its sores. After the labored exposition, 
we know that it is only a question of time before 
Lucy Belle’s fate will overtake her. But though it is 
Mr. Culbertson’s evident intention to make this a trag- 
edy of the inevitable struggle, the movement of the 
play, except the fine inevitableness of her acceptance 
of the designing lodger, Chick the Barber, proceeds 
too much like the mechanical turn of the thumb-screw. 
Or, to change our figure, one too often feels as one 
follows the incidents, that a Pinkertonian playwright, 
rather than fate, has ‘stacked the cards’ against Lucy 
Belle. Old man Pocher’s ready-packed valise offsets 
the finest scene in the play, every reentrance of Lizzie 
Gibbs, the jealous rival, weakens her dramatic value, 
at the last she seems merely the agent of the dramatist ; 
again the revelation of the infanticide is clumsily ama- 
teurish. We are not ungrateful, but Goat Alley is a 
practice-piece: there is a greater tragedy there in 
solution than the author’s art has been able to release. 

Mr. Culbertson nevertheless has aimed seriously, per- 
haps overseriously at his problem. The play properly 
belongs to the newer movement and the newer attitude 
in the serious portrayal of the life of the Negro which 
have so decidedly come about in the last few years. 
Such an attitude, realistic rather than sentimental, 
seriously and scientifically analytic, is today a prere- 
quisite for vital work or for serious consideration. Mr. 
Culbertson at least has this. According to Mr. Lewis- 
ohn, he began rehearsals of Goat Alley in a dingy little 
hall on a side street. “The actors were, with one ex- 
ception, amateurs—colored working people who gave 
their time and services for the sake of what they felt 
to be an artistic expression of the life of their race. 
The author had no sociological intention; he had no 
ambition to be a propagandist. He had not even a 
special interest in the racial problem. He thought that 
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he had come upon an action that has the qualit, of 
tragic inevitableness. He thought, furthermore, that 
tragedy does not reside in pomp and circumstanc:, byt 
in the profound realities of human helpfulness and 
human suffering, and that poor Lucy Belle struz ing 
to maintain her spiritual integrity in Goat Alley Sa 
protagonist worthy of the sternest art and the | st 
sympathy.” From this point of view, Goat Alley of 
considerable interest and promise. 

Eventually out of the very material which Mr. ‘ul- 


bertson has opened up must come fine realistic tra 
And it will come as soon as we learn how to cr ss- 
section scientifically the race life at this point, ind 
regard it more with the eye of pity than of scorn, more 
from the point of view of interest than of prollm 
hunting or problem-solving. Such drama will leave the 


race problem precisely where it stood or stands; is 
not the business of plays to solve problems or to re- 
form society. But plays of this character must either 
be inevitably and spontaneously racial, or else prodiice 
a painful impression of having been written to show 


the Negro up. It is the distortion of the averie 
social perspective in race matters which is primarily 
responsible for this, and only the finest and most accu- 
rate regauging of the true human perspectives in «rt 
can escape the effect of it. For this reason, mistakenly 
or not, the intelligenzia of the Negro people want up 
lift plays. They are wrong, I think, in wanting thm 
to the exclusion of plays of other types, as well as 
wrong in complaining when others do not write them 
More representative sections of our race life have th 
tragedies, their comedy and satire too, for that mattcr, 
—but it must be remembered that these sections 
socially and artistically accessible only to oursel\y 
More plays then, of all kind, but especially those |y 
Negro authors, seem to be the only solution of the 
art problem produced by having for so long a time 
artificially restricted the portrayal of the life of the 
Negro in the arts. One of the soundest and most 
constructive ways out of the distortions of social preju- 
dice will be through this correction of its reflected dis- 
tortions in the conventions of the arts. 

ALAIN Locke, Howard University 


J. Poindexter, Colored 


By Irvin S. Coss 
Published by George H. Doran Company 


It must be admitted that a first novel is not always 
a fair test of a writer’s ability, and for this reason 
alone, one is quite willing to overlook the fact that 
Mr. Cobb’s first venture into the field of novel writing 
is not an entirely successful one. Indeed, it is rather 
stretching a point to call “J. Poindexter, Colored” 
novel at all. It is really very little more than a long 
short story, cleverly padded and drawn out for serial 
purposes. 

The principal character in the book is old Judge 
Priest’s “Jeff,” who, as body-servant and general fac 
totum, accompanies a wealthy young Southerner to 
New York “on a sort of vacation-like,” and also with 
the intention of entering into business if any promising 
opportunities present themselves. It is Jeff's first visit 
to a city and the story deals with the adventures of the 
pair. Also, woven throughout the narrative are Jeff's 
quaintly humorous comments upon his new experiences 

It seems that Jeft’s employer is the unfortunate pos- 
sessor of much more money than brains, and thus 
proves an casy mark for the nefarious schemes of a 
shrewd oil-stock swindler and his vampire female asso- 
ciates. However, Jeff, whose own initial experience 
is a victorious encounter with one of Harlem's dark 
skinned scoundrels, comes to the rescue and with truly 
“laughable ingenuity” devises ways and means to defeat 
the evil designs upon his young employer's wealth and 
happiness. 

The book is undoubtedly amusing. In that respect, 
the famous humorist would not be expected to fall 
short. Indeed, Jeff is often but the mouth-piece for 
Mr. Cobb's own well-known and highly popular wittic- 
isms, although the native shrewdness and quick wit of 
the Negro are also well emphasized. 
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Ey: though “J. Poindexter ,Colored” is not a serious 
treat! of the Negro, and aims chiefly to entertain, 
it de ntain a great deal of truth. Mr. Cobb's own 

Paducah, Kentucky, and according to the 


"ack his novel, he “knows exactly whereof he 
spea We are quite willing to agree to this state- 
eet, lcff is one of the many interesting types to 
be fo.rd in the Negro population, and Mr. Cobb has 
descr’ 1 him with sympathetic insight and a true ap- 
prec of his many admirable qualities, We find 
here author at least who does not seem to hold 
the th’s generally accepted theory that the Negro’s 
chic in life is the gratification of hjs bodily needs 
and chance to perpetrate frauds upon his employe r 
and cr white men. Indeed, this novel, slight in 
plot, lity in technique and unpretentious as it is, is 
neve less an improveemnt over the “black-face” 
stor! Octavius Roy Cohen whose characters are 
car res rather than delineations, and “act and talk 
iS iman beings ever did outside the pages of the 
Sat wy vening Post.” 

O; course, it is clearly understood that Jeff is not 
at 1 Negro, if typical means representative of the 
Negro race as a whole. As long as the reading public 
rec izes that fact and also realizes that the Negro 
is man being like other human beings without the 
“fundamental inescapable and eternal differences arro- 
gar assigned them, such stories as “J. Poindexter, 
Colored,” can do no harm, and certainly afford a few 
hour~ wholesome entertzinment. 


L. A. Lorttier, Baltimore. 


The Characters of ‘‘Nigger’’ 
A Letter from CLEMENT Woop 


Thanks indeed for the copy of OPPORTUNITY, 
with the review of my NIGGER. It is the most inter- 
ing review the book has received I think. No other 
reviewer has at the same time both liked and disliked 
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the book as much as you: and I can get into your feel- 
ing somewhat, and appreciate it. 

I shall be silent as to the good things you say about 
“ book, and mention briefly some of the others. What 
you call the stereotyped ‘ ‘Negro traits” I give to some 
members of my family, and my characters, but not to 
a large percentage. Jake, Phoebe, Isaac, Dan, Pink, 
Marthuly, in the family, not speak of ’Pheely, do not 
have them; neither do the members of the lodge, the 
negro lawyer, banker, his son, the real estate man, 
restaurant man, etc. You speak of immorality, what- 
ever that is: do you think whites lack it? Or ignor- 
ance? All of us share these two to some extent. As 
to my inability to get inside a Negro brain, I wonder 
... James Weldon Johnson once said of my poem “De 
Glory Road,” “you are the only white man I ever 
knew who could get inside a negro’s brain.” It was 
a kindly exaggeration. I was raised for 25 years 
among negroes and whites. I have seen them in many 
relationships, often kindly ones. In Birmingham, I 
was both radical Socialist and lawyer and police judge. 
In these mixed capacities I have attended negro lodge 
meetings and negro unions, spoken there, and listened 
there. I tried to widen white labor unions to accept 
negrocs on equal terms; I spoke for years for negro 
suffrage, to whites and blacks. Don’t think Negro re- 
vivals are essentially different from white ones: I know 
the latter as well. Nor are all of my nine hell fire 
exhorters ignorant . . . nor are Billy Sunday and back- 
woods white preachers intelligent. . . . And so it goes. 
I do leave out the cultured truly educated negro: I 
didn’t meet him, till I came North. Later I shall make 
a book of him, if I know him well enough. 

Don't think I’m against Tom for his attitude, as thief 
and draft deserter. The first I sympathize entirely 
with, the second I approve of. As one reviewer said, 
“This is only accidentally a colored story. It is the 
story of a poor uneducated family, their struggle the 
harder by the accident of color.” Why not take it at 


that—as it sought to be, no more? 
CLEMENT Woop. 


Abstracts of Current Literature 


The South and the Third Party 


There has been no real third party movement in the 
United States for fifty years. The main reason for 
this is the political position of the South. The white 
South in 18600 not only cast votes for a population of 
5,931,483 whites but also voted three-fifths “of all other 
persons, that is, of 3,953,760 slaves amounting politically 
to 2,372,256 persons. The result of the Civil War was 
to increase the political power of the white South. 
Large numbers of Negroes in the South and many 
persons elsewhere are disfranchised by education and 
property tests applied fairly and unfairly. Disfranchise- 
ment is not merely disfranchisement of black folk. 
Every time a black man is denied a vote in the South 
a white man is also voluntarily or involuntarily dis- 
franchised. This disfranchisement was based on the 
argument that the white voter is faced with an over- 
whelming amount of black ignorance which because of 
prejudice votes solidly against the white man—against 
Property, against Civilization. If the Negro is removed 
from politics it will leave the white vote free to divide 
on national issues and take up the problems of social 
development in his own locality in accordance to the 
ag ante rests of all, white and black. There has been 

the South practically no division of the white vote 
amis as a matter of political privilege. Third parties 
have made futile appeals now and then but have gained 
no real standing or toleration in the South. 

High-handed lawlessness has not only put a premium 
on disfranchisement but actually penalized democracy. 
The third party to gain the northern conservatives must 

give up progressive thought; to gain the southern oli- 
ge irchy they must agree to sustain the present throttling 
political power of the South. 

W. E. Burcuarpt DuBors. 
The New Republic, January 3, 1923. 


Alabama: A_ Study in Ultra Violet 


Alabama today is an aftergrowth of slavery, the off- 
spring of two races united so furtively, so blunderingly, 
that she is immeasureably the loser by her joint par- 
entage. Alabama is the center of sisterhood of the 
southern states. What is true of this state is true of 
the rest, perhaps more true. Hers is a static sterility. 
The Negre question permeates all phases of the think- 
ing; it drugs and retards education, economic and po- 
litical freedom. It affects the sex life of the South. 
Amalgamation is going on. The caste of persons of 
such relation may have varied in the passing of years 
but the mixing continues. In any circle the white man 
who has a colored mistress loses caste and the better 
class of Negroes no longer admit to the circle of their 
peers the Negro woman who is a white man’s by-wife. 
The cultured Negro woman shrinking from the menace 
of general disrespect can only be sheltered. She is never 
safe. The white woman occupies a peculiar position 
in sharing her man not with an equal but with one who 

1 her eyes is little removed from thg animal. She 
on to this situation by denying its existence. There 
is the denial that the races intermingle to any extent. 
It is like life in the fourth dimension which the mathe- 
matician tells us touches our familiar three dimensions 
at all points and yet is wholly intangible. Whites and 
Negroes inhabit a world illumined by the violet rays of 
the spectrum—rays invisible to the eye but more active 
and, wrongly used, more maleficent than the visible. 
They are the rays that cure or kill. 

It is in this infra twilight world, never seen yet al- 
ways at hand just beyond the corner of the vision of 
the eye that the races meet and mingle. Alabama is 
both races. If she forgets this, the cost to herself will 
be desolating. 

CLEMENT Woop—The Nation, January 10, 1923. 
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The Conquest of Prejudice 


The imputation that a person because he springs from 
a certain race is inferior in the scale of humanity to 
others is an indignity that rankles. Race prejudice is 
an universal disease. Prepossessions in favor of ones 
own religion are only one of the causes of strong race 
prejudice. There are other co-operating causes. Eco- 
nomic rivalry and desire to rid ones self of keen busi- 
ness competition, the misdeeds of the group against 
which discrimination is practised—the wrong done by 
the oppressing group being answered by the obliquities 
perpetrated by the oppressed. A difference in the color 
of the skin is generally cited as one of the causes of 
race prejudice. It is doubtful whether a natural aver- 
sion exists. The intermixture of races the world over 
and especially the existence of a large mulatto ele- 
ment seems to point in the contrary direction, The 
secret of the meaning of race prejudice is contained in 
the use of the word “like.” It is a trait of the primitive 
man to like those who are like themselves and dislike 
those who are unlike. This insistence on sameness is 
particularly strong in regard to ways of behaving and 
believing. The more intense you are about the things 
you believe or the way you behave, the more you will 
be prompted to abolish those who differ from you. 

By lifting the subconscious into the conscious, by 
calmly examining tempermental differences in the light, 
there is a way out of this impasse. The overcoming of 
race prejudice depends upon educating the masses of 
mankind to appreciate and thus to love that which is 
unlike themselves; to enjoy all that is diverse in the 
life manifestations of the various groups of mankind. 
Fetix Apter, The W’orld Tomorrow, Jan., 1923. 


In the campaign to reduce adult illiteracy in Louis- 
iana, over 600 were enrolled in one of the New Orleans 
schools. The youngest of these is 16, and the oldest 89. 


The Department of Records and Research of Tuske- 
gee Institute, reports for the year 1922, 57 lynchings; 
of this number, 51 were Negroes, and 6 whites; there 
were 7 less lynchings than in 1921. Thirteen of the 
persons lynched were taken from the hands of the law, 
13 from jails and 17 from officers of the law outside 
of jails. There were also 58 known instances in which 
officers of the law prevented lynchings. All of these 
lynchings occurred in Southern States. 


Doctor Roland B. Dixon of Peabody Museum, Har- 
vard University, in a paper presented to the anthro- 
pology section of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, declared that Negroid groups 
who crossed the Behring Straits in pre-historic times 
are among the ancestors of the American Indians. His 
theory is based on the minute measurements of thou- 
sands of skulls comparing present day types with those 
of earlier periods. 


The center of the Negro population, according to 
the Negro Year Book for 1921-1922, which has grad- 
ually been moving toward the southwest since 1790, 
has suddenly changed its course. In 1920 it was 9.4 
miles east and 19.4 miles north of its position in 1910, 
and rested in the extreme northwestern corner of 
Georgia. For the first time in fifty years more than 
half of the American born Negroes living in the North 
and West, were of Southern birta. 

It is reported that Japan has succumbed to the intoxi- 
cating rhythm of jazz music, in its “conquering sweep 
around the world.” The native cacophony has been 
compelled to take second place. Phonograph records 
carrying jazz compositions are being imported in large 
numbers. 

Virginia colored schools will receive additional aid 
from four funds to the amount of $69,600. These 
funds include the General Education Board, the Jeans, 
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The Bull Bulletin Board 


The Negro in American Literature 


The Negro has had strange prominence throu: jout 
the history of the United States. Two of the | iree 
compromises that entered into the making of the on. 
stitution were prompted by the Negroes’ presence. The 
expansion of the southwest depended upon their |. sor, 
The later disfranchisement acts have had an overwh. |m- 


ing importance; the unfair system of national repr: -en- 


tation controlled the election of 1916, thus the atti ude 
of America in the World War. The Negro’s as; ira. 
tions and strivings and that of his influence on the 
American body politic might reasonably engage the at- 
tention of any writer who wishes to make serious ¢on- 
tribution to American literature. 

A few years back George W. Cable, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Thomas Nelson Page and Thomas Dixon 1 re- 
sented various types of Negroes in American life. \Ve 
now find five more recent works of ficticn. “His Own 
Country,” by Paul Kester, “The Shadow” by Mary 


White Ovington, “Birthright” by T. S. Stribling, “White 
and Black” by H. A. Shands and “J. Poindexter, Col- 
ored” by Irving S. Cobb. Taken together these books 
mark an advance but one could hardly assume that 
they give ar adequate reflection of the Negro problem 
at once faithful, powerful and tragic. If literature is 
prophesy and history a record of strivings and a mirror 
of hopes and dreams, the Negro himself as the irony 
of American civilization is the supreme challenge to 
American literature. 


BENJAMIN Brawley, The Bookman, October 1922. 


Slater and Rosenwald Funds. The Superintendent of 
Education of the state said: “It is obvious that these 
helpful sources of outside revenue yield Virginia a 
substantial sum to advance Negro education; and it 
is interesting to note that the colored people are eager 
to avail themselves of the advantages offered through 
these Funds. 


The Manhattan Y. W. CA A. is offering through its 


Domestic Art Department, special spring courses in 
millinery, power-machine operating and sewing. 
Classes in beauty culture are being given regularly. The 


building, an exceptionally attractive one, offers facilities 
for skating, swimming, basket ball and general gym- 
nastics. 


Mrs. S. M. Peterson has presented a bust of Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois by Miss Augusta Savage, sculptress, 
to the 135th Street Library. Professor Franz Boaz 
made the presentation speech. Mrs. Peterson was also 
one of the sponsors of the recent Negro Art Exhibit 
held at the Library. 


As a result of the heavy exodus of Negro farm 
laborers from the South following their inability to 
make a living under boll-weevil conditions, an extensive 
effort is being made by the American Cotton Asso- 
ciation to secure the aid of scientific minds in ridding 
the South of this pest. 


In the Good-will Tour of Dr. R. R. Moton, prin- 
cipal of Tuskegee, mutual understanding between the 
races and their frank discussion of the problems con- 
fronting the two groups has been urged. Dr. Moton 
urged “mental freedom” in distinction to “physical 
freedom.” 


The Chicago Urban League reports that during De- 
cember there were 1925 applications for employment, 
of which number 797 were satisfactorily placed. There 
has been a pronouncd increase in migration of Negroes 
to the City. 
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